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Topics of the Week- 

It seems that the new novel upon which Mr. George 
Moore has been at work for the last two: years is not 
to be a sequel to “ Evelyn Innes” in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the word. The first draft of “ Sister Teresa,” 
as the new work will be called, has just been finished 
by the author. It is said to be part of the original idea 
as shown in “ Evelyn Innes.” The latter was published 
because the story had reached 500 pages, ard Mr. Moore’s 
English publisher felt that novels of 1,000 pages were 
out of fashion. Thus these two volumes form one 
story, which the exigencies of the times have divided 
into separately published novels. The whole narra- 
tive makes about 300,000 words. As soon as “ Sister 
Teresa’ is finished, Mr. Moore will begin to rewrite 
“Evelyn Innes,” which task will actually amount to 
a thorough remolding. 


Mr. Seumas MacManus, the well-known writer of 
Irish genre tales, has prepared a volume of “ Donegal 
Fairy Stories, which will. be issued in September 
through McClure, Phillips & Co. Although Mr. Mac- 
Manus has lived during a large part of his life away 
from his native land, he returns there for a visit every 
Summer, and finds inspiration in the shadows or light 
of Mont Charles. Some of the stories in the new vol- 
ume were told him as a boy by an old man who Jived 
at the foot of the green hill of Mont Charles, and 
claimed acquaintance with the fairies, or “ gentle folk,” 
as they are called in Donegal. 


A life of Omar Khayyam is in preparation at G. P. 
Putnam's Sons for publication in the early Autumn. 
The author is Denison Ross, Professor of Oriental 


University College, London, and a well- 





“ Life,” the English text from the fourth FitzGerald 
edition, together with a commentary on the texts by 
Mrs. Stephen Batson. 

A novelette by Paul Leicester Ford, entitled “ Want- 
ed, a Matchmaker,” will be presented in the September 
number of Harper’s Magazine. This is the Christmas 
tale which, as has already been announced, will be 
brought out in an elaborately illustrated book form 
later in the year by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


George Barrie & Son of Philadelphia have in prep- 
aration their fifth monumental work on the great in- 
ternational expositions— Exposition Universelle de 
1900.” The volumes to be devoted to painting and 
sculpture of the present day are being edited by Will- 
iam Walton, one of the best-known of American crit- 
ics of modern art; M. André Saglio of the Musée Cluny 
will write for the volume of the magnificent centennial 
and retrospective collections in the Gran’ and Petit 
Palais. The inspiring renaissance that has taken place 
im the “ Arts Décoratifs Industriels ” during the last 
decade will be the subject of a volume by M. Victor 
Champier, who for twenty years has been the Director 
of the Revue des Arts Décoratifs of Paris. One entire 
volume of the series will be devoted to the archi- 
tecture and life of the exposition. The text of the work 
will be illustrated by over 500 intaglio plates, which 
have been specially engraved for it. 


The long-awaited problem novel from the pen of 
Robert Herrick will be issued next week by The Mac- 
millan Company under the title of ‘‘ The Web of Life.” 
The story of the plot is probably familiar to readers 
of these columns, and it only remains to see how Mr. 
Herrick has developed his principal characters—the 
one a Chicago physician, who voluntarily renounces 
a distinguished career, and the other a woman, who by 
the common mistake of an unfortunate marriage, has 
placed herself in the severest grind of society. There 
is, too, the “ impossible ’’ husband of the woman whose 
life is saved by the surgeon to her eternal unhappiness. 


William T. Henderson, President of the New Am- 
sterdam Book Company, has just returned from Lon- 
don, where he has secured publisher’s rights for Amer- 
ica of a number of good books. These will be issued 
by the New Amsterdam Book Company in the course 
of the Summer and early Autumn. “ An Introduction to 
English Politics,” by Prof. John M. Robertson, and 
“Woman: The Mystery,” by Henry Herman, author 
of “The Silver King,” will be published this month. 
Mr. Henderson also has in active preparation “ Wild 
Beasts at the Zoo,” by A. D. Bartlett; three volumes 
by H. Baring Gould, entitled ‘“ Devonshire,” “ Corn- 
wall,” and “ Dartmoor,” attractively illustrated; a new 
novel by Guy Boothby, “The Viceroy’s Protégé”; 
“Yankee Girls Abroad,” being a folio of colored draw- 
ings and verses by the well-known illustrator, J. M. 
Flagg, and “ Scientific Study of Scenery,” by J. E. 
Marr, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. This 
last presents considerable technical information in a 
popular, graphic manner, 


W. Carew Hazlitt has just finished his history of 
“The Venetian Republic: Its Rise, Its Growth, and Its 
Fall,” which will be published in the course of the 
month by the Macmillan Company. The period em- 
braced is from 421 to the abrupt ending of the repub- 
lic in 1797. The work will be in two volumes, Mr. Haz- 
litt has traced step by step the changes of the barren 
stretch of sand into the political centre which for so 
long led the civilized world in manufactures, arts, and 
sciences, and which remains perhaps of all cities the 
most fascinating in its architecture. 


“The Furniture of Our 7srerathers,” by Esther Sin- 
gleton, is down for early publication by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The title is most comprehensive, while the 
treatment of the subject inspires several kinds of in- 
terest—historical, aesthetic, patriotic, and practical. 
Early Dutch, English, and French furniture that orna- 
mented Colonial homes are entertainingly described; 
there is much valuable information presented, while 
the interest is constantly augmented by the story of 
the things of past generations. One important feat- 
ure of the book is the pains taken by the author to 
show the difference of style that existed in different 
colonies or at different times. She does not bunch it 
all together, as several writers have done, and label it 
“Colonial.” The well-made illustrations are also an 
attractive feature of the book, 

eS 


Ralpii Henry Barbour, whose successful football 
story, “ The Half Back,” published by D. Appleton & 
Co., showed the opportunity awaiting a successful ap- 
peal to the interest of college boys in athletics, is un- 
derstood to be engaged upon a new story, which will 
deal picturesquely with other phases of outdoor sport 


sown Oma. ‘The volume will include, besides the ' at schools and colleges, 








OLD ROME’S WATER SUPPLY. 


Water Commissioner Frontinus’s Report Made 
Eighteen Ilundred Years Ago Trans- 
lated Into English.* 


Reviewed for THe New York Times Saturpay Review 
By J. James R. Croes, C. E. 

Just eighteen hundred years before the New York 
Legislature consolidated the four most southerly 
counties of the State into one municipality and placed 
its water supply under the control of one Water Com- 
missioner the Emperor Nerva came to the conclusion 
that the management of the water works of the great 
City of Pome was not what it ought to be, and he ac- 
cordingly appointed a new Water Commissioner to 
take charge of it. He selected a man who had become 
fitted for the post by a long experience in public af- 
fairs as “surveyor, soldier, jurist, augur, and officer 
of State.” Sextus Julius Frontinus, then sixty-two 
years of age, was this man. The spirit in which the new 
Commissioner entered on his duties in the year 97 
A. D. is best illustrated by his own written words, 
which have come down to us and which are translated 
by Mr. Herschel: 

I consider it to be the first and most important 
thing to be done, as has always been one of my funda- 
mental principles in other affairs, to learn thoroughly 
what it is that I have undertaken. There is, indeed, 
no better foundation for any business; nor can it in 
any other way be determined what is to be done and 
what omitted; nor is there for a fair-minded man so 
debasing a course as to perform the duties of an office 
intrusted to him according to the directions of assist- 
ants—a course, however, which must be followed when- 
ever an inexperienced official takes refuge in the 
knowledge of his assistants, whose services, though 
necessary for rendering help, should, nevertheless, be 
only a sort of hand and tool of the principal in charge. 

To a man animated by such sentiments as these, 
the mere acquisition of information regarding the work 
he had in hand was not enough. The knowledge ac- 
quired had to be put in shape for reference not only 
for himself but also for those who might come after 
him. There is good ground for the belief that, begin- 
ning his public career as a surveyor in Sicily, he pre- 
pared a “ Treatise on Metes and Bounds,” which was 
incorporated in the Codex Arcerianus, “a book used 
by the Roman State employes to aid them in the dis- 
charge of their duties’; later, entering on a military 
career, he prepared a manual of “‘ The Art of War,” 
of which he himself wrote later: “ Of those who have 
attached themselves to military science I alone have 
ventured to reduce its rules to system; and it has been 
admitted that I have not failed in that object as far 
as it was within any ordinary power.” This book 
is unfortunately lost, but for four hundred years it 
was quoted as an authority on military tactics. Then 
after having held important public positions in the 
government of colonies, he seems to have gone into 
retirement for a while, the outcome of which was 
another book telling what he knew about farming, 
and still other writings on military maxims and on 
Roman colonial government. 

It may well be supposed that such a man as this, 
when he became the Water Commissioner of Rome, 
knew both what he wanted to find out and what he 
needed to say about it. The result of his observations 
he set down in twenty-three pages of manuscript, 
which contain a wonderfully full yet concise sum- 
mary of the history, condition, and needs of the water 
supply of Rome four hundred years after the introduc- 
tion of the first public supply. 

He found that there were nine separate aqueducts, 
with an aggregate length of abeut 200 miles, deliver- 
ing water into the Eternal City at different eleva- 
tions, ranging from 35 to 158 feet above the Tiber. 
He gauged the flow of water in these aqueducts and 
found that they received from their several sources 
of supply about 150,000,000 gallons per day. He over- 
hauled the Water Register’s accounts and discovered 
that there were records of the delivery of only about 
76,500,000 gallons a day. Then he looked up the con- 
sumers and he found that there was an actual visible 
consumption of 84,000,000 gallons a day, and that only 
54,000,000 gallons of this was used in the city, 30,000,- 
000 being taken by consumers along the lines of the 
aqueducts. The rest of the water which the aqueducts 
conveyed was lost by leakage from defective struct- 
ures or stolen by farmers along the line, or diverted 
to surreptitious consumers in the city. A good deal 
was lost, too, from leaks in the distribution pipes, 
“whose existence,” he says, “ may be inferred from the 
circumstance that in many wards of the city excellent 
water is met with, which is the water that leaks from 
the conduits.” 

Now what did this sturdy old Roman do under these 
circumstances? He did not wrap his toga about him 


” 


*THE TWO BOOKS ON THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE CITY 
of the yf Romar An'B of "A Phatopraphie 
of the Sole O nal Latin Manuscript gm = ‘Nontat te 
png also a ee and Explanatory a 
ers Clemens Hersche! Engineer. Qgarto. 
xnvL-2O Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. $6.50. 








emperor 





@nd sit down and complain to the 


that he knew he never would be able to’ 


remedy the evils which were so patent and 
ask him for a grant of several hundred 


million sestertii to build new aqueducts 
with. Not a bit of it. He had not much 
faith in “ promoters,” as we call them 
now. “ Because those who urge the con- 


struction or extension of works cannot al- 
ways be trusted.” Quia non semper opus 
aut facere aut ampliare quaerentibus cre- 
dendum est. 


So having gotten thoroughly posted on 
the law and the facts, he went quietly to 
work to check the waste. He repaired the 
leaks in the aqueducts, he cut off the un- 
he got the Senate to en- 
regarding the 
them 


authorized taps, 
act more rigid 
stealing of 
in a rational way, 
eall trafisgressor of 
cent a law unworthy of 
ened punishment, But those 
lived in an atmosphere of delusion, and to 
violation of the law had become 
a second nature in course of 
had to be brought back to the right way 
therefore 


restrictions 
and he’ enforced 
As he expresses it, “I 
benefi- 
threat- 
have 


water, 


sO 
the 
who 


the 
net 


should 


whom a 


the time, 
of thinking by gentle means. |! 
endeavored with diligence that 
possible the erring ones should remain un- 


as far as 








known. Those who sought the Emperor's 
pardon, after due warning received, may 
thank me for the pardon granted. But for | 


the future I would wish that it might not 
be necessary to invoke the law, for it will 
be to maintain the honor of my 
office even at the risk of giving offense.” 
(Page 95.) The of this 
like method of procedure on his part was 


necessary 
business- 


result 


that within two years after assuming the 


duties of his office he was able to report 
that “now, by the foresight of the most 
painstaking of sovereigns, whatever had 


been unlawfully drawn by the water men 
or had been wasted as the result of official 
negligenee, has This was 
practically equivalent to the finding of new 
And in fact the supply 
And again: *‘ The ef- 


been recovered. 
sources of supply. 
was almost doubled.” 
fect of this care displayed by the Emperor 
Nerva, most patrioti&of rulers, is felt from 
day to day by the present Queen and Em- 


press of the world, and will be felt still 
more in the improved health of the city, as 
a result of the increase in the number of 


tanks, reservoirs, fountains, and water ba- 
sins. No little advantage accrues also to 
the private consumers from the increase in 
number of private grants, and those who 
with fear drew water unlawfully, draw 
their supply now free from care by grant 
from the sovereign. Not even the waste 
water is lost; the cleanliness of the city, 
too, is greatly improved; the air is purer, 
and the causes of the pestilence, which 
gave the air of the city so bad a name with 
the ancients, are now removed.” (Page 61.) 

But interesting and instructive as Is 
Frontinus’s monograph, particularly as 
flilustrating the fact that old Borbonius 


ought to have worded his aphorism, ‘* Tem- 


pora mutamur 
fllis,"’ 
ume 
by Mr 
hydraulician 
familiar with the two translations of Fron- 
been heretofore 
Rondelet, in 1820, 


mutantur, sed nos non in 


the value and the charm of this vol- 
ire found in the explanatory chapters 
Herschel. Himself an accomplished 


and a good linguist, he was 


tinus's work which have 


made, one into French by 
and one into German, by Dederich, in 1841, 
but he thought, very properly, that an Eng- 
lish translation should be made of a book 
the of had to 
“pastime and hobby for many years,” 
he expresses it. So he built this book that 
his few 
days enjoy what it has taken him years to 
We say built 


study which been him a 


as 


professional brethren may ‘“‘in a 


collect, order, and present." 














advisedly, for no other word so well ex- 
presses the labor of desigring, excavation, 
framing, constructing, and adorning the 
structure which he here presents to the 
world 

First he gives a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the only original manuscript known 
to exist, which is preserved in the Monas- 
tery of Montecassino, near Naples, and 
which is supposed to have been made about 
the twelfth century, and from the style of 
lettertr to have been copied from an older 
manuscript of five or six hundred years’ 
earlier date 

Th follows a transcription of this into 
modern Roman type, with an English trans- 
lation on the opposite page. This is fol- 
lowed by twelve explanatory chapters, il- 
lustrated with photographs, mostly taken 
by Mr. Iierschel himself, of places, struct- 
ures, tools, implements, and almost eve ry- 
thing mentioned in the manuscript as now 
existing and preserved in museums and 
private collections of archaeok sts The 
thoroughness and extent of the author's 
researches are shown by his Hst of books 
consulted by him in the preparation of this 
volume. which he gives in his introduction, 


with their prices appended for the informa- 
tion of 


statements or pursue 


those who may 


desire to verify his 
their investigation of 


any particular subject further. This desire 


to aid the student of Roman history and 
archaeology is manifest all through the 
book. Reference is given by footnotes to 


















the exact sources of information, particu- 
larly on points concerning which there have 
been disputes. In such cases Mr. Herschel 
does not hesitate to give his own conclu- 
sions and the reasons for them. An inter- 
esting example of this occurs in his dis- 








cussion of the value of the “ quinaria,"’ the 


Roman unit for measure for water. (Page 
211-215.) This appears to have varied in its 
practical application from 3,000 to 9,000 gal- 
lons per day, just as in our time the legit- 
imate allowance for the use of water per 
head of population in a town is variously 
estimated at from 50 to 150 gallons per 
day, the variation in each case arising from 
ignorance or neg!ect of the considerations 
governing the discharge of water through 
average discharge 
correct Mr. Herschel 
consumption in ancient Rome to 
about ZS gallons per head of the 
population supplied, which he considers ‘a 
very large figure, when use alone, not 
waste, is taken into account.” 

To the mathematician and the lawyer, the 
chapters on ‘ Arithmetic Among the Ro- 
mans" and on “* The Law of Water Rights 
in Rome” will be of interest. Little side 
excursions into correlated subjects give a 
variety to the work, such as the notes on 
tunneling as by the Romans. 
(Page 178.) It is plain that they were not 
ready for underground rapid transit at that 
day. Indeed everybody who interested 
in the study of life in the centre of civil- 
ization at the beginning of the Christian 
era ought to read this book, and every hy 


orifices. Assuming the 
to be the 
mates the 
have been 


one, esti- 


practiced 


is 


draulic engineer ought to possess it ana 
study It. 
There are a few discrepancies in dates 


and figures which are of no great moment. 


Thus the value of a sestertius is given on | 


page 9 as between 4 and 5 cents, while on 


page 69 10,000 sestertii are said to be wosth 
$202. 


with the one first given, but on page 177 


10,000 sestertii are made worth about $540. | 


Finally, Mr. Herschel writes first-rate 
English, but there is a rollicking and orig- 
inal and semi-conversational style kept up 
throughout the book, which is rather pi- 
quant and attractive first, but which, 


it must be confessed, becomes a little tire- 


at 


some. 


gether for a steady thing. But he has 


made a very valuable and entertaining 
book, and he thus amugingly defends his 
mode of expression: 

I wish at the very outset to justify the 


use in these notes of the personal pronoun, 
litera- 


To any one conversant with foreign 

ture the labored and strained avoidance of 
the word. “I” in English writing must 
often appear affected. There is no such 


thing in Freneh or German literature, and 
presumably would not be in English except 
for the accident of the word “I"’ being 
written with a capital letter. Your Ger- 
man or French author talks to one in the 
first person singular and as a friend when- 
ever he feels so inclined, and with the 
friendly feeling which I entertain for all 
who may read these pages, any subter- 
fuge of the usual English sort, from the in- 
volved sentence in the nominative case to 
the ridiculous assumption of the ‘* We,” 
would have seemed wholly out of place. 

J. JAMES R. GROES. 


Humor in a Deeply Laii Plot.* 

“The Lunatic at Large” is the’ repos- 
itory of a vast amount of humor imbedded 
in a deeply laid plot, accompanied by much 
incredible action and many peculiar cir- 
cumstances. It relates the history of a 
certain period of a gentleman's life, dur- 
ing which he was convalescing trom brain 
fever, induced by a severe and sudden 
mental and physical shock, and whose men- 
tal condition at the time of this narration 
was decidedly unstable. His physician 
recommended rest and change of surround- 
ings, with travel, accompanied by a med- 
ical attendant. To this end he introduced 


to his patient's family a young doctor 
suffering from lack of practice. Being, 
however, of a naturally cowardly disposi- 
tion the young physician feared to take 


the charge of one mentally unbalanced, so 
after a scheming conference with a friend 
they formed a plan toe place the invalid 
in a private insane asylum, and travel, one 
in the guise of the patient, the other ,as 
the attendant, the fee for the attendant— 
£500—to be divided equally. Accordingly 
they entered the patient in a drugged con- 
dition and under an assumed name in a 
well-selected institution. 

As the invalid’'s strength and reason 
gradually returned he realized his unen- 


viable position, and made every effort to 
procure his release. Many and _ varied 
were these attempts, some accompanied 


with much difficulty, even involving dan- 
ger, only to be frustrated by the asylum 


authorities. At last, having become des- 






perate, the patient made a successful exit 
from the ground, after almost, but not 
quite, drowning the physician in charge. 
The description of his daring escape is 
most interesting, though it carries but 
slight traces of anything that might ever 
border on the truth. When once released 
the man proceeded to London, where his 
adventures are closely narrated, termi- 
nating in some fine detective work, in the 


course of which he exposed the conspiracy 








of the young medical attendant and his 
acecomplice, and forced them to procure 
for him a legal discharge from the asy- 
lum and to establish his identity. 

The story is told in a clear, racy style, 
and forms an entertaining and exciting 
tale, but one which would cater more to 
the taste of refined readers if some of 
the expressions were modified and others 
wholly eliminated from the volume. A 


very slight love affair is threaded through 
the pages, but its interest is so little 
that it in no way enhances the value of the 
story. 


*THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. Bv J. Storer 
Clouston. 1lZmo. Pp. 319, New York: D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. Price, $1, 


The values on pages 85 and 93 agree | 


Science and slang don't fit well to- | 


|; &@ wealthy man. 





Mrs. Meyneli’s Biography in the 
Modern English Writers Series." 


The third volume of the Modern English 
Writers Series, Allee Meynell’s “ John 
Ruskin,’ is important both from the inter- 
est of its subject and from the fact that 
the book is, if we are not mistaken, Mrs. 
Meynell's initial work in biography. In a 
short introductory chapter of about nine 
pages Mrs. Meynell rapidly sketehes the 
leading facts in Ruskin’s somewhat un- 
eventful life before passing to the main 
portion of the volume, which is devoted to 
a detailed description of the most impor- 
tant of his books, followed by a chronology 
of Ruskin, prepared by a mutual friend of 
both the writer and of the subject of the 
sketch, Mr. 8S. C. Cockerell. 

Mrs. Meyne!i thinks Ruskin’s life was lim- 
ited as well as centred by his environment, 
as well as by the things he loved. His 
homes comprised a London suburb and 
the Lake country; Oxford represented his 
field, both of study and teaching; his an- 
nual journeys usually following a beaten 
path through France, Switzerland, and It- 
aly. A water color drawing by his father 
interested him as a boy and hung over his 
bed when he died; his last days being 
passed in a favorite chair in which he 
played at sermon-preaching before he could 
pronounce the wads. The influences of 
his nursery days and the strict household 
ways of his early home at Herne Hill re- 
mained with him to his last moments. 

Ruskin’s father was a Scottish wine 
merchant, well educated, and with artistic 


| tastes, who married his cousin, the daugh- 


ter of an innkeeper at Creyden. He pros- 
pered greatly in his business, largely by 
reason of foreign partnerships, and became 
Ruskin's ehildhood, how- 
ever, was passed under the strictest disci- 
pline, no toys being allowed, while whip- 


; pings were frequent and a self-denial ex- 


pected, which the boy soon saw his elders 
did not practice. Such conditions were not 
peculiar to the Ruskin family, but were 
the custom of the day, which Charles 
Dickens is said to have done more than any 
other one man to alter. Through the in- 
fiuence of his father and mother, the boy 
learned to love Scott, Rogers, and Byron, 
remaining always faithful to these friends 
of his youthful days. Naturally impulsive, 
Ruskin loved things first seen more than 
he was apt to do later, but in most in- 
stances he remained faithful to the customs 
and traditions of his childhood. 

The boy Ruskin read with a tutor, ma- 


triculated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1836, won the Newdigate prize there in 
1839, became honorary student of Christ 
Church, and honorafy Fellow of Corpus 
Christi, and, in 1870, Slade Professor (fine 
arts) at Oxford, to which chair he was 
three times re-elected. 


Ruskin's annual journeys with his father 
and mother, partly on business and partly 
for pleasure, and always taken in a travel- 
ing carriage, did much to further his edu- 
cation. The three used to start out in 
May of all these years, their last journey 
being to Germany in 1859. When only a 
boy—still in his teens—Ruskin fell in love 
with Adele Domesq, daughter of one of his 
father’s partners, his health suffering 
greatly in consequence of his suit not pros- 
pering; but the central fact of his life as 
a young man lay in his friendship with 
Turner, which influenced his entire after 
life. 

In 1843 the Ruskins moved into a finer 
house, 163 Denmark Hill, and in 1848 John 
Ruskin made a most unfortunate mar- 
riage, his wife leaving him a few years 
later and the marriage being legally an- 
nulled, whereupon he returned to his peo- 
ple, remaining with them as long as they 
lived. Twenty years later one of his old 
pupils, whom he had long loved, but who 
seemed unable to decide upon a marriage 
with him, died estranged, Ruskin's chief 
consolation during the later half of his 
life lying in the companionship of his 
cousin, Mrs. Arthur Severn, who, living 
with the elder Mrs. Ruskin during her 
widowhood, later on, with her husband and 
children, made a home for John Ruskin, 
until his death at Brantwood, Corniston, on 
Jan. 20, 1900. 

Ruskin was a writer from his earliest 
days; at first a poet, but of smal! merit, 
his prose work early became famous, the 
first volume of *‘ Modern Painters" ‘being 
published when he was only twenty-four— 
the last number of “ Praeterita "’ appearing 
in 1888. 

Mrs. Meynell intends her book to be 
principally a handbook of Ruskin. With 
this idea in mind she sums up for our bet- 
ter understanding the mental and physical 
characteristics of the latter, as follows: 

John Ruskin was a _ thin and rather tall 


man, very English, (Scottish, in fact, but 
I mean to indicate the physique that looks 


conspicuous on the _ Continent,) active, 
light, with sloping shoulders; he had a 
small face, with large features, the eye- 


brows, nose, and under lip prominent; his 
eyes were blue, and the blue tie—by the 
peculiar property of a strong blue to in- 
crease a neighboring lesser blue, instead 
of quenching it—made them look the bluest 
of all blue eyes. He had the r in the 
throat, the r of the Parisians, which gives 
a certain weakness to English speech, and 
in lecturing he had a rather clerical in- 
flexion. He was a disciple, (as in his rela- 
tion to Carlyle and later to Prof. Norton,) 
a master, a pastor, a chivalréus servant 
to the young and weak, but too anxious, 
too lofty to be in the equal sense a friend. 
He was broken by sorrow long before he 
died. His purposes had been, for the time, 
defeated. His final renunciation of the 
Slade Professorship, (he had resigned it be- 
fore for one interval in a time of great 
grief,) was due to the vote passed to es- 
tablish a physiological laboratory, (to es- 
tablish, that is, vivisection,) at the museum 
at Oxford; he tookthis for a sign of the 
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contradiction of the world. He has left 
is museum at Sheffield, a linen industry 
at Keswick, and handloom weaving at 
Langdale, fairly successful, the Turner 
drawings arranged (at indescribable labor) 
in the National Gallery, and his public 
gifts. But much of his work that was not 
the written word passed, like the drawing 
lessons he had ven to workingmen at 
their classes in Great Ormond Street and 
in the fields in 1857. But tt was not fail- 
ure or rejection, or even partial and futile 
acceptance that finally and _interiorly 
bowed him. ‘“* Your poor John Ruskin" (his 
signature in writing to one who loved and 
understood him) was the John Ruskin who 
never pardoned himself for stopping short 
of the whole renunciation of a Saint Fran- 
cis. Lonely and unha does the student 
perceive him to have mn, Who was one 
of the greatest of great men of all ages, 
but the student who is most cut to the 
heart by that perception is compelled to 
wish him to have been not less, but more, 
a man sacrificed. 


Ruskin is said to have begun his “* Mod- 
ern Painters" to teach men how much 
Turner's art is like nature, hoping to prove 
that the great masters, worshipped during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Salvator Rosa, Poussin, and Claude, were 
really greatly inferior to certain English 
artists of the miidle of this century; but 
he laid so much stress upon their inferiority 
to earlier masters whose landscape was 
but an accessory, and to those Venetians 
who were great masters of color, that his 
title, ‘‘Modern Painters," Mrs. Meynell 
thinks becomes questionable. 


It is impossible here to more than indl- 
eate the scope of Mrs. Meynell's book, 
which will be found far more a handbook 


than a critical sketch of either the man or 
his work. The second volume of “ Mod- 
ern Painters" was published in 1846, the 
third and fourth volumes not appearing 
uatil ten later. Turner having died 
too soon to receive the amends Ruskin's 
first volume made for the world's cruelty 
and neglect, he, fearing one or two other 
true painters might pass from the earth 
before their genius was recognized, per- 
haps went too far in his praise. The fifth 
and last volume of this book appeared in 
1860, it being chiefly a study of natural 
landscape, leaf form, branch anatomy, and, 
in fact, a study of the whole garden. ‘The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ published 
in 1849, was Ruskin’s first illustrated work, 
the etchings being, of course, architectural, 
but Mrs. Meynell says, etchings of living 
stone, Ruskin having made his drawings 
for the first edition from windows, lofts, 
and ladders, holding on as he might, and 
biting the plates hurriedly on his journey 
home. “‘ The Stones of Venice,’ 1851-3, was 
written principally because Ruskin was 
penetrated by a sense of the baseness of 
the schools of architecture, as well as of 
art, which have been predominant in Eu- 
rope for three centuries, the Renaissance 
in Venice only being readily seen, studied, 
and its results determined. 

Ruskin not only became much interested 
in the pre-Raphaelite school, but in a way 
became their chief champion, writing two 
letters to The Times over the signature, 
“ Author of Modern Painters,” and bring- 
ing out the pamphlet, ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ” 
in 1851, which protested that the work of 
the pre-Raphaelites was false neither in 
feeling nor in perspective; that it was en- 
titled to more than a hasty judgment, and 
that great things might be expected from 
these painters. 

But in the limited space of a short review 
it is impossible to hope to touch upon the 


years 


many phases of Ruskin's activity. His 
career as a lecturer began at Edinburgh 
in 1833, with a course of two lectures on 


architecture and two on painting. This field 
of his work was to take him later to the 
Slade chair at Oxford, to the Royal Insti- 


tution, the London Institution, the South 
Kensington Museum, to such places as 
Cambridge, Eton, Manchester, Birming- 


ham, Liverpool, Kendall, Bradford, Dublin, 
and many others, and into the lecture 
rooms of University College, Christ's Hos- 
pital, Lambeth School of Art, St. Martin's 
School of Art, the Workingmen’s College, 
Architectural Association, Society of Arts, 
Society of Antiquaries, and a host of oth- 
ers, without counting the large audiences 
often reached by Ruskin's published lect- 
ures. The vast field covered by this latter 
phase of his life work is shown by a few 
of the titles, “The Political Economy of 
Art,” ‘The Two Paths,” “Unto This 
Last," ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,’’ “The Crown 
of Wild Olive,” “The Queen of the Air,” 
and the various volumes of Slade lectures, 
including “The Eagle's Nest,”’ so great a 
favorite with Carlyle. A word in passing 
must be said as to what may be cailed the 
Ruskin guide books, ‘ Mornings in Flor- 
ence,’ “‘ St. Mark’s Rest,"’ and “‘ The Bible 
in Amiens,’ which are all books of the first 
importance, as well as volumes which have 
done much to make travelers understand 
the best in the art and architecture of 
mediaeval times. 

Mrs. Meynell groups together a little out 
of their chronqlogical order, another phase 
of Ruskin's work, his two series of papers, 
“Fors Clavigera”’ and “ Praeterita."” The 
first series of papers being in the form of 
letters addressed to the workingmen and 
laborers of Great Britain, their aim being 
the redress of social misery, that is, the 
poverty of classes—indiseriminate poverty— 
which Ruskin proposes to help by showing 
its causes and suggesting wemedies; in the 
meantime setting aside the greater part of 
his own wealth for the benefit of individual 
poverty. And by interesting Whe members 
of St. George's Guild in the collective pov- 
erty of great cities, “ Praeterita"’ (1885-9) 
is largely autobiographical, and as such of 
the greatest interest, the last page of these 
collected papers being Ruskin’s last writ- 
ing for the world. 

Mrs. Meynell's little book will be found of 
great interest, although far from equaling 
the charm of her essays, which have a dis- 
tinctive quality not shown in the present 


volume, which could be most appropriately 
used, as Mrs. Meynell suggests, as a hand 


book, a framework on which to build a 
more extended knowledge of so great a 
man—a man whise influence, both direct 


and indirect, the world hardly recognizes 
at its fullest value, 




























































MONKS AND TH THEIR HOMES. 





Mr. Wishart’s Scholarly and In- 


teresting History.* 

From the splendid wrecks of the Middle 
Ages the figure of the monk rises stern 
and lonely. In his ‘‘ History of Monks and 
Monasteries" Mr. Wishart has chosen a 
captivating theme. Fer no class of men 
in all history has aneused such dévotion on 
the part of some, or such abhorrence on 
th part of others. “A contemptuous 
trations of monasticism,’’ says our schol- 

ly author, “implies either an ignoran 
of its real history ora willful caecaalle 
of the deep significance of its commend- 
able features."” This sentence reveals Mr. 
Wishart's studious discrimination and his 
freedom from overweening prejudices. 

The book is a well-told tale of a stream 
of tendency that had its rise in the East, 
but reached its culmination in the opulent 
and ease-loving establishments of Europe. 
Beginning with the hermits of Egypt and 
the pillar saints, and the Cenobites of the 
Far Orient, the narrative follows down the 
centuries. It tells of the rise and fall of 
the Institution, with side lights on the 
founders, leaders, and apostles of its va- 
rious orders. The pictures the work pre- 
sents are vivid and clear. We see the 
growth of the idea, and watch its culmi- 
nation in England in those palmy days 
when the great monasteries and splendid 
abbeys were reared. The lowly monk, 
once most abject of mortals, and devoted to 
spiritual service, now grown affluent and 
powerful, rules with aristocratic pride, 
amid luxury and corruption the land that 
once in pity gave him shelter. Ever and 
anon there flashes from the scene the col- 
or of mysticism and romance. Out of 
these sequestered and mysterious retreats 
came forth theologians, preachers, states- 
men, soldiers, scholars, and men of genius 
to guide the destinies of nations and of 
the race. From them an Augustine, a 
Chrysostom, a Bernard, or Savonarola, a 
Wycliff, or a Luther rises up to shed un- 
dying lustre on humanity. 


“While we admire its display of moral 
force,’ says our author, “ the conviction 
gains ground that something is radically 
wrong with the institution. There is some- 
thing in it that fosters greed and desperate 
ambition."’ Petrarch, the man of letters, 
must step out of the cloister with its cru- 
cifix and pictures of unhealthy saints, into 
God's beautiful world, full of good things 
to be rightfully desired, before he could do 
his work; Luther, the monk, must leave 
not only the recluse’s cell but the Roman 
Church itself ere he could utter his God- 
given message unto a waiting race. The 
dominant orders in the monastic world had 
set their faces like flint against all edu- 
cation that tended to liberalize the mind. 
They let loose their bloodhounds on the 
scent of heresy, declaring, ‘‘ Heresy need 
never hope we will make terms with it, or 
remain quiescent.’ But, ‘* What is her- 
esy?'’ we may naturally ask, and our au- 
thor answers: ‘‘ Almost every truth in sci- 
ence or philosophy, no matter how valu- 
able it was destined to become as an agent 
in enhancing the well-being of the race, 
has had to wear the stigma of heresy.” 

As Wishart has tersely put it, ‘To keep 
the mind white, to despise the world, to 
overcome pride, to stop the craving of the 
senses for gratification—these were the 
objects of the monks. They were highly 
commendable, though the means they took 
to reach so desirable a goal were far from 
adequate. But the time came when the 
world had gotten through with monasti- 
cism. Whatever was good in it it had 
caught from Christianity, and humanity 
had learned better ways in which to apply 
its matchless message. Hence its use for 
the monk was over. 

Perhaps the most interesting and remark- 
able chapter in the book is the one treating 
of the fall of the monasteries and the con- 
flict between them and Henry VIII. of 
England. Mr. Wishart has afforded his 
reader only a meagre account of the many 
splendid establishments of England when 
the bold and merry friar held well nigh un- 
disputed sway in the land. The beggar 
grew opulent and lorded it with swelling 
pride. His poverty and humility begat 
sympathy, his desire to relieve the suffer- 
ings of humanity when he himself was in 


lowly condition raised him up many 
friends, These poured wealth into his 
coffers. He who in adversity was him- 


self the soul of self-denial, in prosperity 
waxed proud and became the pampered 
child of greed. His disgusting license made 
him hated where once he was loved and 
revered. 

As we read here and there a picture of 
the life the friars led, and as this and that 
vista of interest opens before us only to 
be hidden again in the dust of whirling 
events, we wish the author himself had 
more of the repose of the retreats of which 
he writes and less of the hurry of this high- 
pressure age in which all ologies rush in 
upon us with madcap pace. He gives a 
panoramic view of Glastonbury and the 
magnificence of the cloistered splendor 
that crowned that sequestered abode of 
piety. But it is simply an appetizer. The 
reader sighs for more details of the life 
the monks lived beneath the stately aisles 
of those cloistered homes, 

In the case of the conflict of Henry 
VIII. with the friars, the story is more 
satisfactory in its attention to those feat- 
ures that actually reproduce the life of 
that age and make it live for us to-day. 
When Henry broke with the Pope and 
came under the dangers of an excommu- 
nicated monarch, the 40,000 friars in the 
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kingdom naturally became so many fire- 
brands, exciting rebellion against a throne 
that stood trembling on the abyss of an 
awful revolution. 

Many causes contributed to make Eng- 
lishmen stand by their King, even amid 
the horrors of heresy and the anathemas of 
Rome, Wryclif's followers were keenly 
alive. They uniformly supported every ef- 
fort to suppress the friars, their old-time 
opposition abating no whit. Henry had 
two mighty tasks set before him. The 
stability of his throne must be kept intact, 
and the ecclesiastical power of the king- 
dom brought into harmony with the Gov- 
ernment. The throne and the Church must 
both pull in the same direction. Divided, 
his house would fall about his ears. 

As in all social, political, and religious 
evolutions, much suffering must ensue, 
bad men triumph for a little, and good 
go down beneath the juggernaut of hate 
and greed. A More, a Fisher, and a saint- 
ly Houghton must be doomed to martyr- 
dom. The strands that had held for a 
thousand years snap to the last thread, 
The ancient institution drifts on the break- 
ers of dissolution. Yet heroic deeds are to 
be done by these despairing monks that 
will stand the test alongside those three 
hundred that sat combing their golden 
locks in the passes of Thermopylae, or the 
devoted martyrs of Nero's reign. 

Thomas Cromwell, the chief man in pow- 


er after the death of Sir Thomas More,’ 


and the Commissioners, both lay and cler- 
ical, that did the bidding of the throne 
against the friars, were corrupt and bad 
men, But that is nothing strange, as it 
was an age of rough, uncouth, and head- 
strong men. The Englishman of that pe- 
riod, from the King down, came of a burly 
stock; education and culture had not done 
much as yet to refine and soften him. 
Culture and gentleness are the child of 
centuries of effort and education in the 
direction of the amenities of life. 

The author may be commended for point- 
ing out the fact that if Rome complained 
that she was given snap judgment in her 
controversies with Henry by Judges prej- 
udiced and whose conclusions were made 
up beforehand, she need only read her 
own records. With what judgment ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you again. 
At this far-off point of time we may take 
calm views of the struggles between the 
contending forces of the Catholic and Prot- 
estant powers. If Rome exhibited say- 
agery, bigotry, and narrowness in the 
times of her supremacy over life and limb, 
and treated intellectual liberty with the 
scant courtesy of the gibbet and the fag- 
got, Protestantism with absolute power 
in her grasp showed that she was made 
of the same fragile clay. Crime, blood, and 
guilt stain the hands of each contending 
force. 

The writer is to be praised, in the re- 
viewer's judgment, for the impartial spirit 
he exhibits when he discusses the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ Was the suppression of the monas- 
teries justifiable?’’ He points out how 
common it has been to restrict this inquiry 
on the part of some to the report of the 
Commissioners, the line of argument being, 
that if the accusations they bring in can 
be discredited, then the overthrow of the 
monasteries was most iniquitous and un- 
warrantable. Putting aside this restric- 
tion he says: ‘‘ At the outset a few facts 
deserve mention. It is usual for Protes- 
tants to recall with pride the glorious her- 
oism of Protestant martyrs, but it should 
be remembered that Roman Catholicism 
_also has had its martyrs. Protestant pow- 
ers have not been free from tyranny and 
bloodshed,” 

Then he notices that the motives of the 
King were not dictated by a passion for 
pure religious reform, Far from it. The 
Commissioners were far from good men. 
The proceedings were conducted in a spirit 
that makes good men blush. Those that 
favor monasticism, however, in order to 
support their argument, draw a picture 
which is one-sided and appeals very large- 
ly to sentiment. With glowing rhetoric 
they paint the sorrows and sufferings of 
the Carthusian Fathers and the Abbots of 
Glastonbury and Reading. ‘‘ They ask,’’ 
says Mr. Wishart, ‘‘is this your boasted 
freedom, to slay men in cold blood, not 
for immorality, but because they did not 
acknowledge what no Protestant of to-day 
admits, viz., that King Henry was the 
supreme head of the Church?” 

The volume proclaims the student quali- 
ties of the author. His scholarship is light- 
ed up with a clear and discriminating 
literary style. His list of authorities and 
excellent notes will be found helpful to 
both student and general reader. The re- 
viewer will add his appreciation of the pur- 
pose of the book, which condenses into 450 
pages what it would take weeks and 
months of reading to accomplish on the 
highways and bypaths of historical study. 





The Babylonian Talmud.* 


Mr. Rodkinson must be admired for the 
courage, perseverance, and untiring indus- 
try with which he has undertaken and con- 
tinues to present to the English-speaking 
public the successive volumes of the Tal- 
mud. It is a gigantic work to carry out 
single-handed, and deserves the support of 
all who are interested in the encyclopedia 
of seven centuries of the life of the Jew- 
ish spirit as it found expression in law, 
in spiritual interpretation, in legend, 
in myth, in ethics, in the attempted solu- 
tion of every problem by which the Jew 
was confronted, 

In the volume before us we have the 


*NEW EDITION OF BABYLONIAN TALMUD, 
Original Text, &c. Translated into English 
by Michael L. Rodkinson. Section abs 
dence, (Damages.) he ag I, ‘a F Aboth, Aboth 

jathan, h Eretz Rabba, and De- 


of R. 
rech Erez Zuta, New York: New Talmud 
Publishing Company, 1,332 Fifth Avenue, 
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Questions and Answers in Literature 
(FOURTH SERIES.) | 


Q. | What are Politics? 





. | Politics stand for a side of life which deals with the regulation 
of human emotions for State ends. 





Q. | Who regulates these emotions? 


A, | People called Politicians. 





Where are these people? 


In America, they mostly live in Washington. 





+ 
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| How may we best study them? 
By reading “SENATOR NORTH.” 


“What is “SENATOR NORTH”? 
It is a masterly presentation of the political life of Washington. 








Who wrote it? 


PAPO > 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 








Who publishes it? 


>o 
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New Books. 


Putnam’ Ss 


he China. 


The Yangtze Valley 
and Beyond 


By ISABELLA L. BIRD, (Mrs. 
Author of *‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,"’ 
etc. With 116 illustrations. 2 vols., &vo, 
$6.00. 


“Above all other books we have 
read on China, this one shades and 
discriminates, lends tone and color 
and reveals the amazing variety 
of Chinese life. After reading this 
book one feels justified in holding reason- 
ably optimistic views as to China being 
the greatest market, the best mis- 
t‘onary field, and the country most 
worthy of the observations of the stu- 
dent of sociology, as weil as of the 
engineer, geologist, miner, and 
merchant,”—N. Y. Evening Post. 








Bishop, ) 


A Book for the Business Woman. 


The American Business 
Woman 


cn deeeettiateeidentemieetiemensiaell 
A Guide for the Investment, Preservation, 
and Accumulation of Property, containing 
full Explanations and Illustrations of all 
Necessary Methods of Business. By 
au HOWARD CROMWELL. 12mo, 





There is, of course, no reason why a wo- 
man should not thoroughly understand the 
ordinary rules and methods of business. It 
is to be feared, however, that in a large 
number of instances where women have 
been left to manage their financial affairs 
they have been reduced to poverty and 
want becaypse, through lack of education 
in matters of business, they have been com- 
pelled to rely upon the judgment of others, 
whose advice, although perhaps honestly 
given, has been the worst possible. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Woman with Tenacity of Purpose. 


Hilda Wade 


By GRANT ALLEN, author of ‘‘ Miss Cay- 
ley’s Adventures,"’ etc. With 98 illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne. 8vo, $1.50. 





“A strong and exciting book, and 
Mr. Allen's last and best. * * * A tale of 
anusval and exciting interest. * * * 
It is sufficient to say that from the first 
page the interest does not flag. It is a 
story that will hold the reader's 
absorbed attention antil the end.” 
-| -rooklyn Eagle. 


A Work of Amazing Power. 


Children of the Mist’ 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
pression. 8vo. $1.50. 





Fifteenth Im- 


“A work of amazing power, 
which plainly indicates a master hand.’’— 
[Boston Herald. 


“A strong, wholesome, delizght- 
ful tule. A captivating romance."'— 
[Brooklyn Union, 


Beautifully Poetic. 


Love Letters of a Musician 


By MYRTLE REED. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 





Third Impression. 


“A bundle of charming billets 
doux, very sweet and very delicate.” 
—[{The Outlook, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford st., Strand, London. 
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Questions and Answers in Literature 





(THIRD SERIES.) 





= | What i is Literary Art ? 





It is the embodiment in writing of the human insight into Life. 





When it touches the common heart of Humanity. 


c% | When may such art be said to be great > 


0, | Name a book of Great literary art. 





“THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX.” 


Q. | Who wrote it? 


A. | Henry Harland, the author of “Comedies and Errors,” “Grey 
Roses,” etc. 














ninth one, edited by Mr. Rodkinson, and 
the first of Talmud to the Mishnaic divis- 
jon of “ Jurisprudence.” As is well known, 
the Talmud proper is based upon the six 
divisions of the Mishna. Mr. Rodkinson 
gave us the first division in the form of 
eight volumes, containing thirteen tracts. 
He here takes up the fourth division of 
the Mishna, and selects the tracts Aboth or 
Chapters of the Fathers. With it he com- 
bines “Aboth of R. Nathan” and two 
small tracts relating to “rules of life 
on worldly affairs.” 

This volume ought to have a special In- 
terest for the general reader. It con- 
tains much of the ethics of Judaism, The 
Halacha, or the-law, is thrust into the 
background; the Hagada, or that genial, 
poetic, ethical element of the Talmud 
which speaks to the heart while the head 
is resting from the subtle discussions, is 
here presented in many of its classic ex- 
pressions, The volume is rich in immortal 
sayings of the sages, which reveal the high 
ethical ideal of Judaism. It abounds in 
material especially adapted for tracing the 
source of New Testament maxims in Rab- 
binical apothegms, 

To mention but a few we note: D. FE. Z. 
T™. “A house divided will be destroyed.” 
D. E. R. XI. “ He who hates his neighbor 
is of those who shed blood.” Aboth d’ R. 
Nathan, Chapter XXXIX. “ For the profa- 
‘nation of the Holy Name there is no re- 
pentance pending.” D. E. R. Il. “ Those 


who are wronged and do no wrong; those 
who are reviled and answer not,” &c. And 
lastly, under this heading we would. note 
the striking passage in Aboth d'R. Nathan, 
Chapter XXXVIIL., describing seven classes 
of Pharisees, only one of which the Phari- 
see, out of love, is acceptable. 

The theologian and historian of philoso- 
phy, as well as the man of genera! culture, 
will find extremely interesting data in 
these four tracts. They are rich in inci- 
dents of value for the history of civiliza- 


| tion as concerning social manners and con- 


ditions of life. In short, just that which 
{is calculated to interest the student of 
human nature and the ethics of nations is 
here given us copjously, Judaism is here 
presented in the words of its sages and 
saints, but also its men of practical sa- 
gacity. 

The first tract is known through the 
many translations which have been made. 
The last three are translated in English 
for the first time. The closing chapters 
of the volume might be called a hymn on 
Israel's mission, peace. The material is, 
in the main, so presented as to be easily 
comprehended by an intelligent reader. In 
saying this, we are conscious of bestowing 
no small praise. But we would suggest to 
Mr. Rodkinson that he procure for the com- 
ing volumes a more careful revision of the 
translation, because, according to tue 
“pains (of care) so much more the reward 
of appreciation.” 
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BUSINESS WOMEN. 
Suggestions for Them as to the 


Preservation, Care and Accu- 
mulation of Property.* 


Mr. Cromwell's book is without doubt one 
of the valuable publications of the year, 
not only for women, but for a certain class 
of men whose knowledge of business is 
slight, and yet who, having a surplus and 
wishing to make investments, will find in 
it a thoroughy well written and carefully 
thought out and formulated account of the 
principles governing all business transac- 
tions, a guide as to what should be done 
and what avoided, as well as a concise 
compendium of the laws governing bonds 
and mortgages, real property, landlord and 
tenant, wills, and in fact all business un- 
dertakings, which include investment or 
transfer of money. 

In his Preface, Mr. Cromwell states that, 
as a practicing lawyer, the one fact which 
has been most strongly impressed upon 
him is the ignoratce shown by the major- 
ity of American women of the ordinary 
rules and methods of business. He does 
not think such ignorance arises from lack 
of inherent ability, but simply because for 
centuries women have not been trained or 
educated in business principles, but have 
been encouraged to leave a)) such matters 
to their husbands, fathers, and brothers. 








Many a woman, Mr. Cromwell thinks, 
who has been left with sufficient money 
for her needs, has lost her fortune from 
lack of sufficient knowledge to determine 
whether the advice offered her is honest, 
and, even if honest, shows the wisest 
course for her to pursue in all the cir- 
cumstances. Many a woman, too, is 
thought to have lost the money which 


should have made her comfortable for life 
because of her ignorance of the simple 
rules governing safe investments, and her 
consequent inability to protect herself 
from the sharks and rascals to whom 
ignorance offers a strong temptation. Mr. 
Cromwell very properly takes the view 
that there is no reason why a woman 
who possessed of property, no matter 
how small, should not thoroughly under- 
stand and practice the approved methods 
by which safe investments may be made 
and preserved. 

There 
whom 
that 


is 


is another class 
this book should 
to those who, 


of women 
prove 


to 
invaluable— 


is, having a sufficient 


income of their own, yet are in a meas- 
ure hampered by having it left in trust, 
or its active management centred in the 
hands of trustees or executors. The first 
class of women may learn by experiment 
what investment is wise, and which to 


avoid, even though in so learning she may 
have 


made a somewhat costly experi- 
ment. But in the second instance she 
will find herself with very little to say 


about the management of her own affairs, 
perhaps possessing only the power of veto. 
Therefore it becomes all the more neces- 
Sary that she understand the important 
business principles governing safe invest- 
ments, that she should 
knowledge of the contents of all 
papers presented for her signature, 
all other necessary knowledge about her 
investments, so that she may not only 
be to act as a check upon trustees 
disposed to make wild investments, or de- 
tect attempts toward dishonest manage- 
ment, but all the while acquiring a 
practical knowledge of affairs, which will 


possess a proper 


legal 
and 


able 


be 


stand her in good stead when the actual 
management comes into her own hands. 
As the result of a thorough training, not 


only in the law and especially in the legal 
methods 


applying particularly to invest- 
ments, but also in the practical manage- 
ment of real and personal property, Mr. 
Cromwell's plan is to set forth principles 
so clearly and plainly that no one who 
carefully follows his instructions need run 
the slightest risk of mismanaging prop- 
erty 


He offers no hints for speculation, nor for 
the rapid increase of fortunes: nor does he 


even touch upon many so-called invest- 
ments which are commonly regarded as 
safe, being unwilling even to suggest un- 
necessary risk, preferring instead to ex- 
plain all the principles governing “ legiti- 
mate and proper methods of managing 


property; methods which will yield as large 


Teturns as are proper and consistent with 


other essential conditions, yet which are 
akove all other considerations, and in all 
respects capable of employment without 


unreasonable difficulty and without risk.” 
The book's introductory chapter takes up 


the value of money, the proportion of ex- 


penditure to income, and the question of 
principal and income. In the first case, 
Mr. Cromwell naturally takes the ground 
that one should live well within his income, 
laying by certain portions regularly each 
year; a disposition to save money being one 
of the cardinal virtues—if well regulated— 
and presupposing self-denial and self- 


government: 


There are practical reasons of the highest 
importance for the necessity of this funda- 
mental rule. Unexpectedly misfortunes, 


unlooked for expenditures, the constantly 
diminishing value of money regarded as a 
loan, the uncertainties of income derived 
from the safest and most permanent kinds 
of investment—these possibilities require 
our utmost care and apprehension.” 

Mr. Cromwell then gives valuable hints 
as to the proper keeping of accounts and 


the systematk 


clear rules for distinguishing between prin- 





management of income; also | 













cipal and income, which at first thought 
would seem to be a very simple matter— 
but a careful reading of this chapter 
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will reveal many fine distinctions which 4] Eenest Ingersoll’s Ingenious Volume 


fa necessary to recognize. 

The second chapter, “Banks and the 
Bank Account,” covers everything -con- 
nected with the subject in such a minute 
way that at first reading it will seem un- 
necessarily careful in its explanations; but 
remembering that Mr. Cromwell intends his 
work for all classes of women, it must be 
acknowledged that the woman to whom 
a check book and bank account is entirely 
an unknown quantity may on a careful 
reading of this chapter—if she will follow 
its extremely simple directions—become 
on an equal footing with her sisters who 
have been drawing checks for years. This 
chapter is followed by a discussion of 
kindred subjects—savings banks, trust 
companies, and safe deposit companies, 
giving the characteristics and advantages 
of each. 

General principles of investment form 
the subject of an tnteresting and extremely 
valuable chapter, Mr. Cromwell next con- 
sidering stocks and bonds, mortgages, real 
property, and real estate, mortgages being 
absolutely safe as an investment, if the 
property be carefully examined and a con- 
servative equity preserved, The chapter on 
mortgages, containing over fifty pages, will 
be found one of the most valuable portions 
of the book. Not only are all the legal 
terms and principles involved clearly ex- 
plained, but just how to go to work to de- 
termine not only the value of the property, 
but just what a safe, conservative risk on 
it may be, and whether it ts a desirable 
property for investment, bearing in mind 
the possibility of the interest not being 
\paid, when one may some day have to as- 
sume either the ownership of such prop- 
erty or be certain a forced sale thereof 
would more than cover one’s own interest 
in it. 

The safety of mortgages depends upon 
many considerations, but above all the se- 
curities must be good and sufficient, and 
all the requirements and precautions of the 
law must be carefully observed. The title to 
the property must be perfect and its owner- 
ship be in fee simple, while it must be ab- 
solutely free from ali.liens or claims of any 
sort. It must also be a first mortgage, ex- 
cept in those cases where the equity is suf- 
ficiently ample to allow the holder of the 
first mortgage to take a second on the 
same property, which is really equivalent 
to increasing the amount of the first mort- 
gage. The process of foreclosure of mort- 
gage is also thoroughly explained, as well 
as the various laws governing such pro- 
ceeding in the different States. Taxation 
affecting mortgages should be thoroughly 
investigated in the different States before 
such investment is made. It is, of course, 
necessary to determine the value of real 
estate before such investinents are ac- 
cepted, which is seldom a difficult matter. 

Fascinating as is the subject of mort- 
gages, it is necessarily but one phase of the 
book, and we must rapidly review the re- 
maining contents of Mr. Cromwell's inter- 
esting and valuable work. The chapters 
on real property and landlords and tenants 
are followed by onejon the descent and 
distribution of property and wills, one on 
guardians, executors, and administrators, 
and one on the rights and legal disabilities 
of married women; the laws in the different 
States governing such rights, powers, and 
disabilities being far from uniform, hence 
this chapter must be of the greatest value 
to the class of women such laws affect. 

The concluding chapter contains miscel- 
lanedus remarks and estions on sub- 
jects to which it has Been impossible to 
devote a chapter, including the important 
subject of annuities, on which a remark- 
ably strong light is thrown, tables being 


given showing the exact purchasing power 
of certain sums at various ages. The book, 
as before stated, is extremely valuable, 
and will be found a good investment not 
only for those women for whom it was pri- 
marily intended but for many men who 
cannot help being grateful for Mr. Crom- 
well’s work in gathering together in con- 
cise form all the principles and laws gov- 
erning safe investment. 


sug 





Gutenberg and “ the Press.” 


To Gutenberg’s once 

Centuries have added lustrous fame. 

Little knew he what lay concealed 

In the mystic art that he rewealed— 

The ‘art preservative of arts '’~ 

This boon he gave, which still imparts 

Light, Learning, Truth, and Liberty— 

True glories of humanity! 

His patient skill the art first taught 

To give enduring form to thought— 

The mightiest of all human means 

On which the hand of Prorress leans, 

And thus life’s noblest aims advance, 

Its griefs assuage, its weal enhance, 

The right defend, the wrong redress— 

Such the high province of the press! 

And such its influence vast to-day, 

Claiming this tributary lay, 

For our Pantheon of High Fame 

Enshrines full many a learned printer's name! 
FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 


bumble name 


or 
20, 


June 


A Guide to Italian Literature. 

“Catologo Generale della Libreria Ital- 
fana, dall’ anno 1547 a tutto il 1899” Is the 
title of a valuable index to Italian litera- 
ture which is in preparation in Italy, and 
for which Lemcke & Buechner of this city 
are the American agents. The work em- 
braces in one author-alphabet the publica- 
tions in the Italian language from 1847 to 
1800 inclusive, not omitting Italian books 
published outside of Italy. A subject index 
is to follow. The catalogue is compiled by 
the competent bibliographer and librarian 


a: Pagliaini, and will be issued in monthly 
Sees a a . 2 | parts of eighty pages each, quarto size. 
*THE AMI RICAN B SINESS WOMAN. A | The completed work, it is expected, will 
Guids for the Investment, Preservation, and , contain about 2,500 pages. Pamphlets as 
“iterate panes 2 roperty, Containing Full | well as books will be recorded. Every en- 
Explanations and Illustrations of all Neces- ’ 
Pa ot} ‘ . sin : wie try gives author's full name, place of pub- 
sary Methods of Business ity John Howard 7 
Cromwell, Ph. B., LL. B., Counselor at Law, | Heation, publisher, date, size, and, as far as 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, | possible, the number of pages and the 
tickerbocker Press. 1900, §2. ' price. 
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Called “ Nature’s Calendar.”* 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s new nature book 
is arranged on very novel lines. Having 
in mittd the fact that observation must 
aie at the root of all scientific work, the 
true observation that sees with both the 
eyes and the mind at one and the same 
time, his book represents an attempt at 
saving for his readers valuable time and 
rapidly passing oppdrtunities by offering 
us & memorandum of what is to be ex- 
pected at certain periods of the year, that 
we may be on the lookout for them, lest 
their short lives pass before we recognize 
it is their appointed season, the book be- 
ing, in fact, a complete guide to the study 
of outdoor life, “a calendar of nature's 
annual cycle of birth, career, death, and 
progeny—seed, blossom, fruitage." 

The data given are for an average season 
in the neighborhood of New York City, 
some one locality being necessarily taken 
for the sake of relative uniformity, but the 
limit has not been strictly observed, so 
that the book will be found useful through- 
out the eastern half of the United States 
and Canada, the obsefver quickly learning 
to make loca] allowances for differences in 
latitude and climate, finding in such efforts 
all the more pleasure in his work, which 
soon becomes mere play. Mr. Ingersoll 
claims, however, that we never learn the 
true possibilities of observation until we 
form the habit of recording carefully the 
exact details of what we see from day to 
day. Nothing, he thinks, can be more 
charming or more thoroughly interesting 
than the making of daily field notes, which, 
if continued through a series of years, so 
that one season may be compared with 
another, can searcely fail to become a 
source of the greatest pleasure and profit. 
"Treasured for the pleasant associations 
they recall, a record full of the sunshine 
of Summer days, the singing of birds, the 
gayety of butterflies and blossoms, the 
aroma of the woods, and the flash and 
sparkle of waters.” 

For the reason that Mr. Ingersoll feels 
that observation and record must go to- 
gether, supplementing the other, his 
book has been printed with dated margins 
half the width of the page, so that we may 
be enabled to write thereon from day to 
day a record of what we have actually 


one 


found or noticed. If carefully and accu- 
rately made, Mr. Ingersoll feels that such 
marginalia may in time come to be the 


most valuable portion of the book, suggest- 
ing that friends or neighbors will find a 
peculiar satisfaction in comparing such 
notes, which will not only revive the memo- 
ries of the Summer, but answer all 
the practical purposes of a local natural 
history club, while all exchange of such 
annotated copies between people living in 
different localities and under varying con- 
ditions can searcely fail to be extremely 
beneficial in results. 

A striking feature of the book will be 
found to be the series of twelve beautiful 
illustrations, made from photographs, taken 
by Mr. Clarence Lown of Poughkeepsie, in 
the Hudson Valley, which, while adding 
much to the artistic effect of the book, also 
serve to indicate the progress of a rural 
year in the Eastern States, 

The book is divided into twelve sec- 
tions, representing the months of the year, 
each section containing a description of 
what is to be seen during that month In all 
the various kingdoms of nature. These 
chapters will be found to be full of the 
most Interesting details, a perfect store- 
house of valuable information, and so told 
that he must be stupid, indeed, who fails 
to derive some valuable knowledge from 
even the most casual reading of the vol- 
ume. Each chapter is followed by a cal- 
endar for that month; for {nstance, under 
January, the first division of the calendar 
is devoted to birds, the list containing prac- 
tically all the Winter birds to be seen near 
New York, including both permanent res- 
idents and Winter visitors from the north. 
The birds are listed with the addition of 
notes stating their degree of rarity, such 
as “Common always,” “* Rare Winter Vis- 
{tor,” “Seen occasionally about the Hud- 
son Palisades,” “ Casual, in company with 
snowflakes,” &c. Fish and reptiles belong- 
ing to that month are also listed, while 
a full calendar of the insects of the pe- 
riod, in the various stages of their exist- 
ence, will also be found in their proper 
places. 

The descriptions contained in the chapter 
devoted to “June” will be found unusu- 
ally full and interesting. This is the one 
month of the year most distinctly that of 
the home life of the birds. At this time 
they are wearing their gayest plumage and 
singing their finest songs, June being the 
culmination of the bird year. In many 
cases special ornaments, such as _ the 
aigrette of the white heron are added to the 
plumage, to be shed at the next molt- 
ing. The goldfinch, too, duil‘and incon- 
spicuous during the colder months, is 
brilliant now in sable and gold. 

The singing of the birds ts now at its 
climax, too—the crowning grace of this 
sweetest month of the year. How much 
of the joyousness of June is due to their 
melody! How it welcomes the rising of 
the day upon a blooming and odorous world 
with glorious matins, and ushers in the 
evening with vesper hymns! But every 
hour of this happy season is ringing with 
bird music, as it is redolent of the per- 
fume of flowers. One hears, first of all, 
at the earliest gray intimation of dawn, the 
cheerful summons of the robin. The phoebe 
is quickest to make response to this re- 
veille, but it is hardly light before all 


the others are awake and in tune. From 
the borders of the distant wood come the 


past 
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Tollicking whistle of the cardinal and the 
staccato notes of that other redbirdé, the 
fiery, black- tanager, while shrill 
exclamations from flickers and oven birds 
and redstarts strike through the softer, 
more continuous melody of the thrushes. 
In the deeper at sunrise, the fllu- 
mined arches of the trees are vivid with 
the gay coats and pleasant chatter of war- 
blers, flycatchers, and _  titmice. The 
meadows and pasture lands echo to the 
jolly roundelay of the song sparrow, the 
erecting of field sparrows, and indigo 
irds, while the crazy bobolinks, hovering 
over grass or grain, are no wilder in their 
antice“than are the yellow-breasted chats 
that turn somersaults above the roadside 
thickets. Here, and in the orchard are 
heard, tn the brisk morning air, the war- 
bling of the vireos, the clear carols of the 
orioles, the brilliant performance of the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, while close about 
the house as we step from the door to take 
a look at the morning, our ears are pleased 
with the exquisite voices of wren and yel- 
low bird, vireo, chebec, blackbird, and half 
a dozen other intimate friends. The sing- 
ing of the birds in the Spring—and at no 
other season do they truly sing, for the 
calling notes are different—is an expression 
of their joyous excitement over this time 
of love-making and domestic happiness. It 
is directed mainly toward their mates, and 
is a part of the display by which they 
seek to win and keep them. Rivals sing 
against one another, and sometimes these 
contests are amusing to listen to, as, for 
example, when the whippoorwills try to 
race one another out of breath in treir 
moonlight chorus. 

Mr. Ingersoll next describes the situa- 
tion and formation of the nests of the 
birds commonly found in the Eastern 
United States, following this with a long 
account of the insects, which usually have 
only one year of life, dying off in the Fall, 
and leaving eggs, caterpillars, and chrys- 
alids, which last through the Winter to 
spring to life with the reviving forces of 
nature in the Spring, the eggs being laid 
with marvelous tnstinct upon those plants 
which are the proper food for the cater- 
pillar to be hatched from them. The early 
Sunimer is a quiet time among those whom 
Mrs. Wright calls the “ four foots,”” who, 
like the birds, are engaged at this time 
with family cares. Fish, too, abound, and 
in every direction Nature will be found 
busily adding to the population of her vart- 
ous worlds. Many of June's flowers begin 
blossoming in May, but still this month Is 
noted for the number of orders of plants 
in bloom at the same time. The most 
striking peculiarity shown In the blossoms 
of this month will be found to lie in the 
waxlike appearance of their petals. 

A few orchids, arethusa, for instance, and 
the magnificent white and purple lady's 
slipper, can be found, but in looking over 
the list of June blooming plants, the num- 
ber of flowers with waxlike petals is no- 
ticeable; especially are there many species 
of the heather tribe. When the odor of the 
richly scented white azaleas comes floating 
over the swamps, mingled with the lemon- 
like fragrance of the wild grape, and one 
discovers the white bells of pyrola, winter- 
greens, and the ghostly Indian pipe grow- 
ing in the same bit of woodland, and then 
goes down to the pond and sees the lilies 
floating lazily in the black water, even the 
most careless loiterer cannot avoid notic- 
ing the waxiness of many of the flowers, 
On the hills, too, he finds hedges whitened 






with masses of laurel, and the closely set 
bells of the huckleberries The graceful 
tassels of milkweed, purple-tinted, droop 


in fence corners, and copses here and there 
are covered by the trailing vines of bitter- 
sweet, studded with small, thick flowers, 
The swamps are gay now—first with the 
brilliant painted cups, then with blue flags, 
and later with dainty grass pinks and ad- 
der’s mouth But go where you will, you 
will find flowers underfoot to please the 
eye, as overhead the woodland music every- 
where delights the ear. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s work has been remarka- 
bly well done, and cannot fail to be a 
source of much interest and profit to the 
many readers to whom the book must make 
a strong appeal at this season of the year. 


Albert Pike’s Poems * 

Poe, Timrod, Hayne are the names 
that spontaneously arise when we attempt 
to recall the historic poets of the Southern 
States Robert Burns Wilson and Madi- 
son Cawein are recent, and in the beginning 
of their careers; but among those whose 
work is ended, with honor to their South- 
there was at one time no 
dispute with Albert 
Pike. tesides being a poet of worth and 
acclaim, he actor in 
public events—lawyer, editor, politician, and 
soldier, as well a gentle and humane 
lyrist. 

Pike was born in Boaton, Dec. 29, 180% 
He was of the family that produced Nich- 
olas Pike, the friend of Washington and 
author of the first arithmetic published in 
America—a formidable octavo—and Gen. 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike, the Rocky 
Mountain explorer, who gave the name to 
Pike’s Peak. 

His unpretentious poem of “Every 
Year" shows simple pathetic styla 
These lines give a sample of it: 


and 


ern environment, 


one to precedence 
was also a vigorous 


as 


his 


Life is a count of losses, 










Every year; 
For the weak are heavier crosses, 
Every year; 


Lost Springs with sobs replying 

Unto weary Autumns sighing. 

While those we love are dying, 
Every year. 


It is growing darker, colder, 
Every year; 

As the heart and soul grow older, 
Every year; 

I care not now for dancing, 

Or for eyes with passion glancing, 

Love is less and less entrancing 
Every year. 





Probably it was Albert Pike’s personality 
that gave his poems their once wide vogue, 


for they do not seem, when brought to- 
gether at this late date, impressive as a 


body of song. The lyrics are too long for 
lyrics, and their diffuseness robs them of 
the forcible imprint that briefer and more 
careful expression might have secured. 

Our anthen had a literary place in his 
day, and if he does not survive as an im- 
mortal he will be remembered through the 
Washington statue erected to his memory 
last year, as one of the most bardlike-look- 
ing poets in our rhyming pantheon, only 
Bryant and Walt Whitman approaching 
him in patriarchal looks and pose. 


*GEN.ALBERT PIKE'S POFMS. 


With intro- 
ductory biographical sketch by Mrs. Lilian 
Pike Roome, daughter of the author. Lllus- 
trated. Little Rock, Ark.: Fred W. Alsopp, 
publisher. 1900, 












































































QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
Benjamin M. Connelly, 206 G Street N. W., 

Washington, D. C.;: “ Bessie Orrey of Gouver- 

neur, N. Y., who inquired in last Saturday’s 

REVIEW where she could find ‘Alonzo the 

Brave and the Fair Imogene,’ may find it In 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, 

Volume V., Page 234. The poem is by Matthew 

Gregory Lewis. If this work is inaccessible to 

your inquirer the writer will be glad to send 

her a copy of the poem. The lines specifically 

asked for are: 

“* The lady ts silent; the stranger complies— 
His visor he slowly unclosed; 

© God! what a sight met fair Imogene’s eyes! 

What words can express her dismay and surprise 
When-a skeleton’s head was exposed! 

“* All present then uttered a terrified shout; 
All turned with disgust from the scene; 

The worms they crept in and the worms they 

crept out, 

And sported his eyes and his temples about, 

While the spectre addressed Imogene.’ " 


"G. A. J.,"" Brooklyn, N. ¥.: “I have a book 
on the history of Lreland, by Haverty, in quarto 
size, which has no title, contents and pages 
1 to 2%. Can such a book be completed? ”” 

This book could not easily be completed, 
and it would be more advisable to try to 
secure a perfect copy. If our correspond- 
ent will send his full name and address 
Tue SATURDAY REVIEW will place the re- 
quest in the “‘ Wanted and to Exchange” 
column, 

“A Constant Reader,”’ Fordham, N. Y.: *' Has 
the following edition of ‘Cornelius Nepos’ 
much value? Cornelius Nepos’s lives of the 
excellent commanders, with an English trans- 
lation as literal as possible, with English 
notes, a chronological table, and a large vo- 
cabulary, by Robert Arrol, Master of the Gram- 
mar school of Grenock. Printed in Edinburgh 
by T. N. & T. Ruddimans in the year 1744." 

This edition was once well esteemed, but 
its value now is slight. 


A Scholar, New York: 





‘**In an editortal article | 
in last week's issue you refer to ‘* pent-up 
Uti Kindly explain what that means; also 
state the origin of such a mystical expression. 
I have searched high and low in encyclopedias, | 
and asked prominent authors of the day, but all | 
was in vain. How did you ever get hold of it?”’ 

THe SATURDAY Review is surprised that 
“prominent authors of the day” could 
not have told ‘A Scholar’’ where to find 
this very familiar expression. It occurs in 
an epilogue to Addison's ** Cato” that was 
written by Jonathan M. Sewall (1748-1808) 
for the Bow Street Theatre of Portsmouth, 
N. H. The lines usually quoted are these: 

No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 

But the whole boundless continent Ils yours 





Atlanta, 
Moore’ 


“What is the 
‘KE. and 
? The 


Herbert Morley, 
nddress of ‘ George Who are 
H. Heron’ and ‘Lawrence L. Lynch" 
last writer, I believe, is an American.’’ 


George Moore may be addressed at 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E. 
C., England. “FE, and H. Heron” its the 
pen name used by BR. and H. Pritchard, 
while “Lawrence L. Lynch” is Mrs. 
Emma Murdock Van De Venter. 


Ga.: 


M. H. Alford, Trenton, N. J.: “ Who wrote 
this ‘fine and familiar lament,’ alluded to in 
@ recent number of The London Academy: 
They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you 

were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to bear and bitter 
tears to shed; 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him 
down the esky. = 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian 

guest 
A yvandful of gray ashes, laid long ago at rest, 
Stiil are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales 
awake! 
For Death, 
cannot take 

This is William Johnson-Cory’s exquisite 
translation of an epigram in the Greek 
anthology, written by the Alexandrian 
poet, Callimachus, on hearing his friend, 
Heraclitus, the poet was dead. Edmund 
Gosse says that there is no tenderer ex- 
pression of a poet’s grief at the death 
of a poet friend—grief mitigated only by 
the knowledge that the dead man's songs, 
his “ nightingales,”’ are outliving him. This 
little poem was published in Cory’s “ Ton- 
ica,’’ London, 1858, and included in the re- 
print of 150L 


he taketh all away, but these he 


” 





“ 


“Cc. Y. T.,"" 40 Wall Street, New York City: 
“Will you give me or tell me where I can get 
fnformation about the author of ‘Poems of 
Progress,’ Miss Lizzie Doten?” 

The latest edition of Oscar Fay Adams's 
“Dictionary of American Authors” says 
that Lizzie Doten was born in Massachu- 
setts fn 1829, and is a Boston spiritualist 
trance medium, whose verses are claimed 
to be inspired by the spirits of Shakespeare, 
Burns, Poe, and others. The Banner of 
Light Publishing Company, Boston, pub- 
lishes her two books, “ Poems of Progress "’ 
and ‘Poems from the Inner Life.” 


Niel Christison, Appledore, N. C.: “ Miss 
Whiting’s * Anchorage,’ quoted in Tue SatTurR- 
DAY Review of June 9, seems to me to be 
@ sympathetic fourteen-line poem rather than 
@ sonnet. Every one who has made any study 
of poetry knows that there is no more arbitrary 
form of verse than the sonnet. It is governed 
by certain laws or it loses its individuality. 
Among other essential rules, to quote William 
Sharp, (in ‘ Sonnets of This Century,’ first is- 
sued in 1886:) ‘ The sonnet must consist of four- 
teen decasyllabie linea. Its octave, or major 
system, whether or not this be marked by a 
pause in the cadence after the cighth line, must 
(unless cast in the Shakespearean mold) fol- 
low a prescribed arrangement itn the rhyme- 
sounds, namely, the first, fourth, fifth, and 
eighth lines must rhyme on the same sound, 
and the second, third, sixth, and seventh on 
another. lis sestet, or minor system, may be 
arranged with more freedom, but a rhymed 
couplet at the close is only allowable when 
the form is in the English or Shakespearean. 
Can it be ssid of Miss Whiting’s poetfc thought 
that it comes under the head of the English 
of ®hakespearean sonnet, or the Petrarchan, the 
Miltonic, or even the ‘irregular’ 7 Has the 
sonnet ever been written (pretending to keep 
within the bounds of sonnet-structure) whick 
epens with a Shakespearean quatrain and then | 
falls to rhyming in couplets from the fifth to 
the fourteenth line?’ 


Ss. H. Leth, New York City: “In reply to 
H. 8. Keller, 79 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y¥., 
I have a volume for the first half of 1849, and, 
as this is Vol. XV., the magazine was pre- 
sumably started January, 1842. Is there any 
value attached to R. H. Stoddard’s ‘ Songs of 
Summer,’ first edition, 18577'" 

The rarity of Stoddard’s charming book 
fs greater than most people imagine, but 
it value is still emall. Montgomery’s copy 
fetched at Bangs’s in 1895 the sum of §2.25, 
and Roos's copy sold last Mareh for §1. 
The value of the book ts between these 


sums. 


** Erin,”’ Bridgeport, Conn: “ It may be but 
a trifling matter, but you will oblige an old } 
friend of Tne Revipw if you will answer the 
following question: I have a copy of Ander- 
son's ‘History of France.’ London, 1769, in 
two volurnes, which contains a note to the ef- 
fect that the book was onee fn the Hbrary of 
Dennis Daly. When was the Daly sale, if there 
was one?" 

The library of the Right Hon. Dennis 


Daly was sold at auction on Tuesday, 
May, 1, 1792, by James Vallance, at 6 


| Published 


| the other day Lord Byron's 
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THE GREATEST No 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
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THe Reicn or Law 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS 


HAMILTON W. MABIE writes of it: 


‘The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. Allen’s work a place 
by itself in our literature, it has also great spiritual depth and unusual grasp of thought. 
- + It is primarily the work of an artist to whom the dramatic interest is supreme. 
The Story of two human souls; a story conceived and expressed in terms of the deep- 
est experience; wonderfully condensed in style, and yet without mutilation of the thought; 


By the author of 
‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” 
“The Choir Invisible,’’ ete. 


Illustrated by 
HARRY FENN and J. C. EARL, 


touched throughout with that exquisite beauty which reminds the reader of Hawthorne.’— 


The Outlook. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


“Our English cousins have said that no 
‘finer’ work than Mr. Allen’s has been done 
in America of recent years. But ‘fine’ is an 
overworked adjective and gives no hint of 
the absolutely unique charm and delicacy of 
Mr. Allen’s writing.’”—Book Buyer for June. 


PUBLISHED MONDAY, FULY 2. 


*** THE REIGN OF LAW’ 


seems to strike a new and deeper note, and 
seems by the dignity of its treatment, by its 
tense drama, tender pathos, and narrow ap- 
proach to tragedy, to be a story that has long 
been waiting for a perfect artist to interpret 
it in the true way,”’—THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 


THE ‘BEST NOVEL 


Cloth, 1l2mo, $1.50. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S LONG-PROMISED NOVEL 


“Over and above the story, one is im- 
pressed with the purity, the lofty dignity, 
the sweetness of its tone. . . . Thebook 
will rank as the highest achievement of one 
of the ablest contemporary American novel- 
ists.’’—THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


YET WRITTEN. 


By James Lane Aten, entitled THe Reian OF Law 


» “That it will take its place as one of the notable books of the year practically goes without saying, and wherever the best and noblest of 
English speech is appreciated this book will find a hearing.”,—LouiSViLLE TIMES. 


NEW EDITIONS OF JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NOVELS COMPLETE. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, $7.00. 


AFTERMATH, 
REGION OF KENTUCKY, $7.50. 


$7.00, 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY, 
FLUTE AND VIOLIN (uniform with the preceding), $1. 50. 


50 cents. THE BLUE 
SUMMER 


GRASS 


IN ARCADY, $1.25, THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, $7.50; ilustrated, $2.50. 





Eustace Street, Dublin. After Daly's death 
the library was purchased by John Archer 
and William Jones of Dublin, who then 
seld the books at auction, much success 
attending the enterprise, the 1,441 lots 
bringing a total of £3,760 19s, 144d. Our cor- 
respondent's book seems to have been No. 
321 in the catalogue, and was sold for 
18 shillings. 


“FE. T. B.,” 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, City: 
“ Kindly oblige me by printing a list of the 
tools and materials necessary for an amateur 
bookbinder, the names and addresses of dealers 
where such supplies may be obtatmed, and hints 
as to the best manuals of instruction.” 

Joseph W. Zaehnsdorf’s “Art of Book- 
binding,” second edition, London, 1890, is 
the best treatise we know of in English. 
Three other works of great excellence are 
Léon Gruel’s “ Manuel Historique et Bib- 
liographique de Reliures,” Paris, 1887; 
“La Reliure Francaise depuis I'Invention 
de I'Imprimerie jusqu’ a la fin du XVIlLle, 
Siécle,”” b® Marias-Michel, Paris, 1880, and 
Ernest Thoinan’s “ Les Relieurs Frangals, 
1500-1800," Paris, 1803. If our corre- 
spondent will read these, and will then 
write to THp SATURDAY Rgeview again, we 
shall be pleased to answer his other ques- 
tion in detail 

L. B. Fietcher, 209 West Shirty-eichth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ What is the origin of the 
word ‘ boycott’? 

Boycott is a word first used by the Irish 
Land Leaguers, meaning a combination 
that refuses to hold any relations, either 
public or private, business or social, with 
aky person or persons on account of polit- 
ical or other differences. It arose in the 
Autumn of 1880, when Capt. Boycott of 
Lough Mask, Connemara, was agent of 
Lord Earne, an LIrish land owner. 
Though his severity was so marked that 
the tenants petitioned for his removal, Lord 

carne paid no attention to complaints. In 
retaliation the tenants and their sympa- 
thizers refused to work for Boycott or to 
allow any one else to do so, and the egent 
soon saw himself on Che verge of ruin. Re- 
lief came in the shape of e¢ertain Ulster 
men, protected by armed men, who hus- 
banded the crops. The word thence passed 
into popular use. The recent strike in St. 
Louis furnished several notable instances 
of boycotting. 


H. B. Murphy, 247 West Farty-seventh Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ When was the phrase ‘ Love 
is biind,’ first used in English poetry? "’ 

Chaucer, in “The Romaunt of the Rose,” 
said: ‘‘ The God of Love is blinde as stone," 
and Gower, in “Confessio Amantis,"" has 
this line: “For love 1s blinde, and maie 
not see.” Shakespeare thus used the phrase 
in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice”: “ For love 
is blind, and lovers cannot see the pretty 
follies they themselves commit,’’ and these 
lines occur in “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”: ‘Love looks not with the eyes, but 
with the mind, and therefore is wing'd 
Cupid painted blind.” Other references are: 
“ Merciless love, whem nature hath denied 
the use of eyes,”” Fletcher's “The Chances." 
“Cupid is a blind gunner,” Parquhar’s 
* Love and a Bottle."" “Love is blind,” Ben 
Jonson's “The Poetaster.”” “ Love is al- 
ways blind,” Pope's “ January and May." 


Arthur Meredith, Albany, N. Y.: “I bought 


*Age of Bronze,’ 
1823 ; ‘The Deformed Transformed,’ 1824, and 
three other publications of his tn the original 
state, as iesued, for a few dollars. This rather 


astonished me, as I had supposed all his wyrks 
were rare. What are his scarcest works? *’ 


Large editions were printed of many of 
Byron’s works, and these, ranging from 
“The Bride of Abydos,"’ 1813, to ‘‘The De- 
formed Transformed,'’ (which our oorre- 
spondent possesses,) are frequently met 
with, because of the great number of cop- 
jes printed. They have comparatively lit- 
tle value. The rarest and most valuable 
of Byron's works are the following: (1) 
“ Pugitive Pieces,” Newark, 1806; the en- 
tire issue was burned with the exception of 
a few copies. (2) “ Verses to a Beautiful 
Quaker,” 1806. (3%) “ Poems on Various Oc« 
easions,”"” Newark, 1807; a reprint of “ Fu- 
gitive Pieces,” with alterations and addi- 
tions. (4) “ Hours of Idleness,"’ Newark, 
1807; another edition, with changes, &c., of 


* Fugutive Pieces."’ (5) “ English Bards and . 


Scotch Reviewers,” undated, but 1809, (6) 
“The Curse of Minerva,"’ 1812. (7) * Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage,’ Cantos I. and IL, 
London, 1812; Canto IIL, 1816; Canto IV., 


by THE MACMIL 


MPANY, 


1818. An Apostrophic 
Hymn, by Horace Hornem, Esq.,’”’ London, 
1813. (9) “The Giaour,” 1813. (10) ‘ Poems 
on Domestic Circumstances,” 1816. (11) 
* Don Juan,” Cantos I. and II., 1819; Can- 
tos III., IV., and V., 1821; Cantos VI., VIL., 
and VIIL, 1823; Cantos IX., X., and XL, 
18z3; Cantos XIT., XIII, and XIV., 1823, 
and Cantos XV. and XVL., 1824. “* Fugutive 
Pieces,” “ Poems on Various Occasions,’’ 
“The Curse of Minerva,” and “ The 
Waltz” are so rare as to be practically un- 
procurable, copies coming on the market at 
infrequent intervals. 


Knox” of Brooklyn: * Please do me a personal 
favor, which will doubtless at the same time 
oblige many readers of THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW, by printing in pronounceable form the 
name of Letitia Bonaparte’s biographer. The 
alphabetical position is ‘ Tschudi.’ Now what 
is to be done in this case where four con- 
sonants are struggling for utterance or for a 
junction with the vowel ‘ u,’ the dominating fac- 
tor in control of the situation? ’” 

Norwegians pronounce the word as 


though it were spelled ‘* Schewdy.” 


A reader of THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW who 
asked for the name of @ daily or weekly paper 
or magazine which deals with events: of the day 
in a short form, giving facts, short editorials, 
&c., and to whom The Outlook was recommend- 
ed, will also be Interested in The Great Round 
World, which, in another way, will meet his re- 
quireménts extremely well 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Cc. L. Carrick, 150 Academy Street, Jersey City, 
N. J.: ‘* 1 will exchange Spofford’s Library of 
Choice Literature, royal edition, in ten vol- 
wnes, Hlustrated, (original cost $50,) in perfect 
condition, for standard library works in good 
condition, 

Robert Miller, P. O. Station 1, Hoboken, N. 

: “I wish to purchase yolumes of the 
American Scrap Book, published by The London 
American, 100 Fleet Btreet, London, for the 
proprietor during the civil war, and later by 
Henry Weeks, 125 Fleet Street, London.”’ 


H. C. Evans, Wilmington, Del.: “ Wanted—A 
copy of ‘The Reunion of the Dickinson Family 
at Amherst, Mass., 1883,’ Binghamton, 1584, 
Pages 206."' ie 


M. Goldsmith, 325 East Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York City: ‘*I shoula like to exchange 
works of Ruskin and Hamerton on art for the fol- 
lowing books: McCosh's ‘ Fundamental Truths,’ 
Packard's ‘ Studies in Greek Thought,’ Goethe's 
‘ Faust,’ Part Il., translated by Lanman; Law- 
rence’s ‘ International Law,’ Hadiey’s ‘ Greek 
Verbs,’ Perry's ‘ Sanskrit Reader,” Cappella's 
‘ Sanskrit Reader.’ "* 


“QL, FP. F.,’’ 130 East One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, New York City: ‘‘I want second-hand 
coples of the following text books im good con- 
dition: Buchheim'’s ‘ Elementary German Prose 
Composition,’ Baumbach's ‘ Der Schwiegersohn,’ 
Seidel's ‘ Leberecht Huhnchen,’ Freytag’s ‘ Die 
Journalisten," Schiller'a *‘ Wilhelm Tell,’ A Ger- 
ma@n Dictionary, Davis's * Physical Geography,” 
Kelsey's ‘ Cicero," Channing’s ‘ Students’ His- 
tory of the United States,’ and Chardenal’s 
* Advanced Exercises." Will pay cash or give 
other text books in exchange.’’ 


R. J. Miller, 370 State Street, Brooktyn, N. Y.: 
“TI want to excH&ange ‘ Scripture History for the 
Young’ in unbound parts complete, ‘1873 to 
188), Columbiads,’ three bound volumes of 
Scribner's Magazine, ‘Glimpses of Brooklyn,’ 
and ‘History of Stats-General of Normandy,’ 
by Canel, privately printed, Edinburgh, for 
‘ Philistines,’ first edition: ‘ Little Classics,’ in 
green cover, or Derby & Jackson's edition of 
‘Tom Jones," Volume If. Will purchase any of 
these in good condition at reasonable prices."’ 


Seth Fish, Janesville, Iowa: “TI have a com- 
plete file, in nice order, of the Semi-Weekly 
New York Tribune, from Jan. 1, 1889, to Nev. 
17, 1809, (then changed to tri-weekly,) which I 
would like to exchange at the subscription price 
($2 per annum) for volumes of the old ‘ Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,” at 60 to 75 cents per vol- 
ume. [ want any volumes, exeept 10, 16, 18 to 
24 inclusive, 89, 44, 45, and 48.”" 


Writing People.” 

Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman ts both brave 
and honest. He divulges what are some of 
the secrets ef the Hterary Sanctum. And 
what may be the Sanctum? Supposabiy it 
is, in a material sense, either that spacious 
chamber or that cubbyhole (depending on 
the liberality of the publisher) where those 


*AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. By Roun- 
sevelle Wildman. Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany: 12mo. $1. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 


who run a journal or edit a magazine carry 
out their duties. The author of ‘‘ As Talked 
in the Sanctum” introduces certain fixed 
characters. There are the Poet, the Read- 
er, the Contributor, the Artist, the Parson, 
ahd last and not least, the Office Boy. 
That Boy has his particular functions. He 
always appears at the right time and cries 
“Copy!” and then those composing the 
Sanctum hustle. “It is always a grave 
question whether it is waerth while to 
chronicle the trivial every-day life of the 
Sanctum, and yet tn its way it reflects the 
doings of a greater world.” Certainly there 
is no harm in such a chronicle. 

The many vexations which befall those 
who are in the profession of journal or 
Magazine manufacture are amusingly de- 
scribed. The book is not special, but may 
be sead by those not allied to journalfsm 
There is a great deal of human nature dis- 
played in the Sanctum. We are all mor- 
tals, and subjected to the same laws. The 
subjects treated in that Sanctum are innu- 
merable. The passing whims and caprices 
of the reading public are cleverly told. Mr. 
Wildman writes of books and his impres- 
sions. “There are times when you can 
read any book that comes to hand. And 
there are times when you crave for Mmspira- 
tion or absolutely require a mental stimu- 
lant. Then it ts that your favorite authors 
become a blessing. Whether they be Bal- 
zac, Thackeray, Hugo, Bret Harte, or Hag- 
gard, the result is the same. Champagne 
has no fascination when you want beer,” 

“As Talked in the Sanctum” is a pleas- 
ing book. The author of it has read wide- 
ly and with discrimination. There ts no 
glimpse of bad temper tm ft, and those who 
dwell in the Sanctum ere not always tm- 
bued with either sweetness or light. Even 
among those hardest to please, the fagged- 
out ones who make or edit copy, Mr. Wild- 
man’s sketches will afford much recreation. 


By Nature’s Laws.* 


“ Nature's Revelations; or, Useful 
Thoughts for Useful Purposes,” by Eliza 
O’Connor, is full of suggestions concerning 
all those problems that have to do with the 
sanitary arrangements of afl communities. 
This ts what it is in fact. From an ethical 
and aesthetic point of view it attempts te 
show wherein modern engineering has 
failed to produce the greatest good to the 
greatest number by not working in accord 
with the laws of nature themselves. 
Whether the observations of the author are 
of any practical value we are not prepared 
to say, as we are neither civil engineers 
nor sanitary experts; but certainly these 
pages are good reading, and may possibly 
reawaken in the mind of some expert the 
fundamental laws of nature upon the basis 
ef which his profession is founded, and 
from which, according to the author, he 
has egregiously strayed. 

To the layman, however, the book seems 
full of meaning. How thoroughly “ The 
Law of Gravitation in Agriculture” is 
demonstrated will arouse in the average 
reader’s mind a conschousness of having 
possessed hitherto many alarming fallacies. 
The second part of the book, “ Relating to 
Waters, Fresh and Salt,” will have a simi- 
lar effect. The following extract from 
“ Nature's Revelations” shows the general 
purport of the book: 


The danger to America from its swamp 
and a a dees damp, soft lands; the dan- 
er to Irela from its bogs, the danger te 
ome from its Pontine marshes, could all 
be removed, not by drainage, which only 
spreads cont: nm, but by cutting off all 
connection communication with health- 
ful parts that, vampirelike, they feed on 
and stuffing, soaking, stanching the dan 
gerous moisture out of being, until buil 
up solid. Soiled, they would become sus 
ceptible of vegetation, or secure basis foa 
besikies safe neighbors. 


*NATURE’S REVELATIONS. 
nor, New York: Gflliss 


Eliza 0'Con- 
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“AN AMIABLE CHILD.” 


St. Clair Pollock of Riverside—His 
Valiant Ancestors, His Death, 
and His Burial Place. 


Every one who has made a pilgrimage to 
the great marble tomb at the end of River- 
side Drive has seen the little white grave 
that stands between it and the river—the 
grave of an “ unknown child” it has been 
called, even though the boy's name, St. 
Clair Pollock, is grayen upon the stone. For 
over a hundred years it has stood there. 
Before the Riverside Drive was planned or 
laid out. before this spot was chosen as the 
last resting place of America’s dead Gen- 
eral, the little grave, almost lost in. the 
tangle of weeds that overgrew it, seemed 





even more pathetic than it does. to-day; 


when an occasional wayfarer, wandering 
slong the bluff that overhangs the river at 
this point, stumbled against the iron rail- 
ing and, moving aside the brambles and 
srasses, read the inscription “‘ To an Amia- 
ple Child.” Two questions rose to the 
mind: Who was this amiable child?) Who 
could have left a littie child, even a dead 
thild, in the awful solitude of the rus- 
tling trees and the rushing river? 


The first of these questions has been 


asked by thousands of people, by tens of 


thousands, in the last few years; but few 
persons have been able to answer it fully 
and accurately. ~“ St. Clair Pollock was the 
son of James Pollock and Jane Sinclaire 
Pollock. They resided in Philadelphia, and 
in July, 1797, were visiting Lord Claire, 
who at that time owned vast estates on the 
banks of the Hudson. The little boy, St. 
Clair, while playing by the river, fell in and 
was drowned. As his parents were about 
to return to Ireland, they buried him near 
the spot where he died and left him there, 

Although he was only a baby, he fitly lies 
at the side of the-great General, because 
his ancestors had been fighting men for 
»ver a thousand years. He was the thirty- 
first in direct descent from Egbert, grand- 
father of Alfred the Great. He was also a 
descendant of the Scottish chiefs St. Claire. 

De St. Claire first appears in history 
fighting at Hastings, side by side with his 
kinsman, William the Conqueror, with 
whom he had crossed from Normandy. 
Shortly after the Conquest William St. 
Claire, son of Sir Waldonius of Normandy, 
became disgusted with the imperious mas- 
ter he had been assisting, abandoned him, 
and went to Scotland, where King Malcolm 
Canmore gave him a cordial welcome and 
made him cupbearer to the Queen. Hav- 
ing served some time at Court, he paid a 
visit to his parents in France. On his re- 
turn he brought a number of costly pres- 
ents for their Majesties of Scotland, and 
was most graciously received by them. He 
married the daughter of an Earl and ob- 
tained the Barony of Rosslyn. He was ap- 
pointed Warden of the Southern Marshes, 
and in defending this post was slain after 
a great number of the enemy had fallen at 
his feet. 

His son was greatly beloved by the King 
and Queen, who gave him Rosslyn in free 
heritage and made him knight. The suc- 
ceeding chiefs are depicted as men of great 
valor and first favorites at Court. They 
were Princes or Earls of Orkney, Lord 
Chief Justices of Scotland, and were well 
loved by Kings Robert and David. 


William, Lord of Rosslyn, married Isa- 
bella of Stratherne, heiress of Orkney. 
Their son, Henry St. Claire, had his claim 
admitted by Haco VI., King of Norway, 
and acknowledged by Robert II. of Scot- 
land in 1379. He was succeeded by his son 
Prince Henry Il., Earl of Orkney, who 
married Egidia, daughter and heir of Will- 
fam Douglas, Earl of Nithsdale, and grand- 
daughter of King Robert If. Of her beauty 
it was said that it ‘so dazzled the eyes of 
the beholders that they became perfectly 
astonished,.”’ Through this marriage Henry 
obtained great lands and authority, and the 
young King, James IL, was given into his 
keeping. He was a valiant Prince of the 
same fine physical proportions as his pro- 
genitors. His successor was his son, Will- 
iam St. Claire, the third Prince of Orkney, 
Duke of Holdenburg, Earl of Caithness, 
Lord Admiral of Scotland, and had a score 
of other titles. Like his forefathers, he was 
much esteemed by the King, who sent him 
to France with the Lady Margaret, the 
King’s sister, who was sought in marriage 
by the son of the French King. On his re- 
turn he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Archibald, fourth Earl of Douglas of Tou- 
raine, and Princess Margaret, daughter of 
King Robert IIL 

At this time the chief of the St. Claires 
lived in the old castle of Rosslyn, the fam- 
fly being in the zenith of their prosperity 
and grandeur. The high estate in which 
they lived was unequaled in the land. St. 
Claire was served at his table in vessels 
of gold and silver by Lord Direleton as 
Master of the Household, Lerd Bothwick 
as his Cup-bearer, and Lord Fleming as his 
Carver. His wife was served by seventy- 
five gentlewomen, of whom fifty-three 
were the daughters of noblemen, and all 
of whom were attired in silk and velvet 
and adorned with chains of gold and other 
jewels. When traveling from Rosslyn to 
the family mansion in Edinburgh, which 
was at the foot of Blackfriars’ Wynd, she 
was attended by 200 gentlemen on horse- 
back. The halls and chambers of the cas- 
tle were richly hung with tapestries and 
embroidered hangings; their magnificence 
was only equaled by those that surrounded 
the King himself. 

At length, warned, 
roach of old 


perhaps, by the ap- 
age, St. Claire bethought 


nimself of what he owed the Almighty for 
and resolved to build for 
a most beautiful and costly 
That it might be done with fit- 


His great favors 
God's service 


edifice, 
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ting eatin and -giory, he brought artif- 
icers from foreign kingdoms, carpenters, 
masons, smiths,- and painters, and for 
thirty-four years they labored on the chap- 
el. The foundatiois were laid in 1446, and 
to-day the beautiful Chapel of Rosslyn is 
a well-known point of interest to all Amer- 
fcan travelers tn that country. 

The whole history of this family shows 
its members at the front on all the battle- 
fields of Scotland; nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for the grand old Norman chiefs 
mixed their blood with that of Douglas, 
March, and the Bruce himself. The same 
nobility and bravery are found in all from 
the first chief who laid down his life in 
defense of the Scottish borders through 
battles of centuries, following Malcolm, 
David, the Alexanders, the Bruces, the 
Jameses, until, on fatal Flodden Field, the 


chief of the St. Claires died surrounded by / 


the bodies of his exterminated clan. 

“In the middle of the sévénteenth cen- 
tury a minor branch of this illustrious 
family went to Ireland and settled near 
Belfast. It was a descendant from this 
line, ‘a Thomas St. Claire, who in 1749 mar- 
fied Esther Eccles Pottinger. The fifth 
Ghild of this marriage was Jane, who mar- 
riéd Jamés Pollock, and became the mother 
of ‘‘ the amiable child.” 

The claim of descent from Saxon Kings 
is made through Esther Eccles Pottinger. 
Her family can boast of higher and more 
ancient origin than many of the nobility of 
England and can show a direct descent 
from Egbert, the first Saxon King of all 
England, Esther being the twenty-ninth in 
lineal descent. Her mother was Lady Mary 
Dunlap, daughter of William Cochrane of 
Kilmarnock, and his wife Lady Grizel 
Graham. 

James Pollock, the husband of Jane Sin- 
claire, came to America shortly after the 
Revolution, but remained in this country 
only a few years. Other members of the 
St. Claire family, however, have settled 
in this country and it was in connecting 


certain links of family history that the 
records of the “amiable child”’ were 
found. 


KATHRYN JARBOBER. 


The Grave in Riverside Park. 


More than a hundred years ago, 
The darling of some household nest, 
Here, by the Hudson's ceaseless flow, 
Was laid to early rest. 





Little they thought, who reared this stone 
And read its lettering through their tears, 
That the dear name inscribed thereon 
Would last a hundred years; 


Until no mortal who might trace 
The quaintly sculptured words, would know 
Aught save the simple name and race 
Of him who sleeps below; 


Would last when theirs would all be lost, 
And of their lives no trace remain 
But this, to tell of fond hopes crossed 
Of blight and bitter pain. 


How different was the hillside then! 
Here stir and bustle entered not, 
Nor mingled crowds of steeds and men; 
‘Twas but a rural spot, 


The border of a homestead farm, 
Where green boughs drooped and birds sang 
wild; 
Where love might fittingly embalm 
The memory of a child. 


No strange craft plowed the Hudson's breast, 
Sailless and swift, on even keel; 
No horseless rider paused to rest 
Beside his leaning wheel; 


No steam-born steed, untired and fleet, 
With nerves of steel and breath of fire 
Rushed by; no crowds, with loitering feet, 
Watched the bright day expire. 


Here stood the father, bowed with grief, 
Kindred and friends; a solemn row; 
The mother, like an Autumn leaf, 
Shook in the storm of woe. 


It was July—the seasean when 
The year is in its richest prime; 
Nature was lush and languid then— 
The noon of Summer time. 


And while she wept, hot tear on tear 
Starring the grass like sparks of dew, 
Doubtless some nesting bird sang near, 
And pierced her heart anew, 


With thought of how the bird could keep 
Its nest-full safe from harm and dread, 
While she, poor mother-heart, must weep 

Her one fair darling dead. 


The earth beneath this stone retains 
No trace of what was buried here; 
Not even definite dust remains 
Of what was then so dear, 


The band who mourned this gentle boy, 
Their bliss, their hopes, their happy lives, 


Are gone; naught lives of all their joy; 
Their sign of grief survives. 


And all the pain of lonely days, 
And nights with sleepless sorrow wild, 
Hides in the quaint and stilted phrase, 
‘“‘An amiable child.’’ 


Still, Ike a heavy atmosphere, 
Clings round the place a sense of woa, 
Ghost of the anguish suffered here 
A hundred years ago. 
Alas, that gladness flies from us 
And Itaves no record when it flies! 
That love and joy should vanish thus, 
While sorrow never dies! 
ELIZABETH AKERS, 


Tuckahoe, N. Y., June 12, 1900. 





George H. Broughton, Jr., of 8 East Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, announces the 
publication in book form of an address by 
William Morris, “The Ideal Book,” de- 
livered before the London Bibliographical 
Society June 19, 1893, and published in Part 
III. of the first volume of “ Transactions.” 
This reprint will be published in two edl- 
tions, appropriately bound. There will be 
issued 250 copies on fine deckle-edged pa- 
per at $2 a copy, and 50 copies on imperial 


Roeliff Brinkerhoff.. Cincinnati: The Rob- 
Japan panrer at $4 each, ert Clarke Company. §2. 
. 
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NEW YORK. SATIIRDAY. 


‘A USEFUL LIFE. 





Remembrances of Gen. Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff of Ohio.* 


Gen. Roeliff Brinkerhoff, author of “ Reo- 
oliections of a Lifetime,” is a member of 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety, and for many years has been inter- 
ested in Ohio history. He has often found 
the lack of authentic information in regard 
to things that occurred in the first half of 
the present century embarrassing. In ge- 
nealogical explorations, too, he has found it 
difficult to get at facts, and has often 
wished his own ancestors had been consid- 
erate enough to leave autobiographical 
sketches, He reflects that ‘those who 
make history may not have the time or the 
inclination to write history, as Caesar did, 
but it is a pity that they do not.” To be 
sure, autobiographies of ordinary citizens 
will not pay for publication, and therefore 
they rarely get into print; but they are use- 
ful enough in manuscript. 

Gen. Brinkerhoff has known many promi- 
nent men, and has taken part in many im- 
portant events. He regards hie book as a 
contribution to the archives of the histori- 
cal society to which he belongs. It is a 
stout volume of nearly 450 pages, and it 
contains a great deal of interesting mat- 
ter. The author's career has been varied, 
and some of his experiences have been out 
of the common. Like so many Americams 
of his generation who have lived to write 
their autobiographies, he has dwelt all his 
life in villages and small towns. He points 
out to young men the advantages of being 
a comparatively large toad in a small envi- 
ronment of water. 


Gen. Brinkerhoff has been a teacher, a 
lawyer, an editor, a soldier, a politician. 
He has been engaged in some notable works 
of philanthropy. He was born in Owasco, 
Cayuga County, New York, June 28, 1828, 
and was brought up by his maternal grand- 
father, Samuel Bevier, a descendant of 
Huguenots. The General’s ancestry was 
mingled Dutch and Huguenot on both 
sides, but the name Brinkerhoff is pure 
Dutch. It has now reached its tenth gen- 
eration in this country, all the Brinker- 
hoffs having been descended from Joris 
Dircksen Brinkerhoff, who landed on Man- 
hattan Island in 1638. The Brinkerhoffs, 
the General feels assured, are all good 
folks. He looked up the record of a Brink- 
erhoff who was sent to prison and found 
that he was no Brinkerhoff but a Beakley, 
which is good for the Brinkerhoffs but bad 
for the Beakleys. 


In 1844, when he was only 16 years old, 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff was a teacher in this 
State, and two years later he went to Ten- 
nessee. His description of his journey is 
graphic and spirited. For three years he 
was a tutor in the family of Andrew Jack- 
son, Jr., adopted son of Gen. Jackson, at 
The Hermitage. He thus saw the old life 
in one of the slave States in its fullest de- 
velopment. From 1850 to 1861 he dwelt in 
Mansfield, Ohio, the town which has also 
been his residence in later years. There he 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, prac- 
ticed his profession and edited a news- 
paper—The Mansfield Weekly Herald. He 
joined the Odd Fellows. He was actively 
interested in politics, and took to speech- 
making, first as a Democrat, but at the 
first Republican Convention to arrange 
for the Philadelphia Convention of June, 
1856, held at Pittsburg the previous Feb- 


ruary, he was the youngest delegate from 
Ohio. Soon after the breaking out of the 
civil war, and through the influence of 


Senator Sherman, he was appointed a 
First Lieutenant of the Sixty-fourth Ohio 
Volunteers and assigned to recruiting duty. 
He served five years as an officer of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and describes 
the great mustering out pageant of April 
13, 1865, in Washington, and the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln the next night in 
Ford's Theatre, as an eye witness. He was 
afterward employed for a time in the War 
Department under Secretary Stanton. 
Among his intimate friends were Chase, 
Blaine, Garfield, and Hayes. He was a 
free trader, and as such at variance with 
many members of his party. He was 
prominent in some free trade conferences 
after the civil war. 


Gen. Brinkerhoff was one of the Liberal 
Republicans of 1872 and favored the nom- 
ination of Charles Francis Adams, who he 
believes would have been elected. Since 
1873, however, Gen. Brinkerhoff has been 
“out of politics.” He has been cashier and 
President of the Mansfield Savings Bank 
and a member of the Ohio State Board of 
Charities. His book is clearly written and 
not without sophistication of tone and 
manner. Some of his descriptions are ex- 
ceedingly good. Some of the theories of 
life he advances are interesting. He likes 
big cities and especially this big city of 
ours, but he finds the pursuit of happiness 
easier away from the turmoil and bitter 
competition of the metropolis, 

In his young manhood he observed negro 
slavery close at hand. He writes no cant 
about it. Slavery to the negro, he thinks, 
was a civilizer. It elevated him above his 
previous condition of savagery. Slavery as 
he saw it was rarely cruel. But to the 
white, slavery was a curse. It corrupted 
morals, degraded labor, stifled enterprise. 
The negro “graduated” from slavery to 
freedom and citizenship. The present negro 
problem, he admits, is perplexing, but he 
has faith that Christianity and education 
will solve it. Gen. Brinkerhoff is a devout 
Christian. The most intelligent people he 
ever met are the Maine Yankees. Vice 





*RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. By Gen. 
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President Hamlin agreed with hiss that ter 
intelligence the people of the Kennebeck 
Valley were unequaled in the world, 
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“The World Riddle,’’ 
by Prof. Haeckel, 


(Die Weltrithsel,) 
will be published in 
translation by Harper & Brothers at an 
early date. The main strength of the book 
is said to lie in a terse and graphic sum- 
mary of scientific achievements of the 
nineteenth century In their relation to “ the 
riddle of the universe.” 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. | 


Written for THz New York Times Satunr- 
URDAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 
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LONDON, June 22.—In speaking 
death of the late Stephen Crane the opinion 

has been expressed, almost unanimously, 

that by far his best work was “ The Red 

Badge of Courage.’ In that wonderful book | 
Mr. Crane described a baftle before he had 
ever seen one, and the vivid truthfulness of 
his description is amazing. Afterward he | 
described what passed before his. eyes in 

the Cuban campaign, and clever as his later | 
work unquestionably was, it did not force. | 
upon the reader the same conviction of its 
absolute truthfulness as did the scenes 
painted in “The Red Badge of Courage.”’ 
To many people it may seem strange that 
an author's imagination can be more truth- 
ful than his facts; but that this is often the 
case has been demonstrated times without 
number. Why should it not be so? Is not 
the creator superior to the mere reporter? 
We the thing in painting A 
portrait is never as true. to life in Its lines 
as is a photograph, but it is infinitely truer 
in elfect. the 
man of re he 

descriptive hamper 
there 
who 


of the 


see 


Same 


Facts are in 
iat 


writing. 


its way of a 
underts kes 
and re- 


many 


when 
They 
In a real battle 
the reporter 
cannot see, but in the imaginary 
writer plans fights it thre 
Way that suits him best. Cr: 
denial of genius, althe 
his best his work 
his He could 
he saw in Cuba, but he could see only 
other men who were with him 

When he described his imaginary bat- 
in Virginia he was unhampered, and the 
result v : a truthfulness that his report- 
ing never had. His death is a serious loss 
In his way he was unique. Whether he had | 
done his best work in *‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage,” whether he would time 
have surpassed even that brilliant book we 
shall never know. Probably he would have 
discarded his theories as he grew older, but 
with them h@ might a! irded the 
reckless freedom of expre which was 
to some extent the secret of the fascination 
of his writing. 

He left a novel which was nearly complet- 
and the task of completing it has been | 
assumed by Mr. Robert Barr. Probably 
Mr. Barr is better fitted than any other 
man to carry out this difficult duty, for he 
not only understood Mr. Crane thoroughly, 
but his familiarity with Americans, gained 
by his long years of residence in Detroit, 
enables him to finish Mr. Crane's American 
portraits without making them absurd, as 
they would be were they to be completed 
by almost any Englishman. A volume of 
short stories, most of which have been 
published from time to time in the maga- 
gines, will also shortly appear. 
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Miss Mary Kingsley was in appearance 
a prim maiden lady, but what a brave and 
emancipated spirit was hers! Those who 
say that women have no sense of humor 
have surely never read her West African 
travels. She was full of humor of the 
most delightful quality. It is often said 
that she inherited her talent from her 
uncles, Charles and Henry Kingsley, but 
which of the two men could hdve written 
either book of travels or her keen intelli- 
gent studies of negro character? Charles 
Kingsley would have filled a book of Afri- 
can travel with Christian Socialism, and 
impracticable philanthropy, while his broth- 
er would have seen little in Africa except 
fighting, and possibly lovemaking Mary 
Kingsley was greatly the superior of eith- 
er of her relatives and resembled neither 
of them. Fancy Charles Kingsley with a 
of humor! If he had it 
would have perhaps written nothing 
" Westward Ho.” 


sense possessed 


he 
except 


Mr. Richard Gallienne’s 
in England” a book which 
heartily praised even if it is Mr. 
lienne’s. Which is to say, that 
Gallienne has chosen as a rule to write 
“preciously "' instead of writing like a 
straightforward man. It has thus been 
difficult for many people to have much 
patience with him, for affectation in an 
author is far worse than affectation in a 
woman. But in writing his latest book 
Mr. Le Gallienne has succeeded in delight- 
ing nearly every one who reads it. He 
can describe scenery far better than he 
can describe Kipling’s writings, and it is 
to be hoped that “ Travels in England” 
will soon eclipse the memory of hfs fool- 
ish attempt to belittle Kipling. 
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Now that Grant Allen is dead we are 
constantly told what a clever man he was, 
and how upright and lovable he was in 
his ways. When he was alive we were 
usually told that his science was shallow, 
and his novels were worse. Also that he 
was an agnostic, and a man full of ob- 
jectionable theories. It is a pity the 
good things that are now said of him could 
not have been said during his lifetime. 
They would have given cheer to a man 
who greatly needed it. I have not seen 
any mention of Allen's intimacy with an- 
imalis, though his knowledge of them from 
a naturalist’s point of view has been dwelt 
upon. But Grant Allen was more than a 
naturalist. He was intimate with a large 
number of animals, and had their entire 
confidence. This was a proof of the lova- 
ble character of the man, for with the 
exception of the dog, whose sense of duty 
is so strong that he will love any master 
simply because. he is a master, animals 
never give their love and confidence where 
it is not deserved. I should like to read 
a few obituaries written by animals whom 
Grant Allen knew. They would reveal 
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Miss Corelli's alleged quarrel with her 


publishers grows in intensity. 


tion of the lady's talent for advertising her 
books, but her latest device of publishing 
two novels at about the same time and in- 


| forming the public that one is greatly in- 
| ferior to the other is simply a masterpiece 


Naturally the publishers of the book which 
author has underrated that 
is quite wrong, and that their hook is much 
better than the other book which a rival 
house is publishing. After this what folly, 
not to say what injustice, it is to deny that 
Miss Corelli is a woman of genius! Mark 
Twain said the other night that while he 
had written more dramas than Mr. Pinero, 
the latter had the talent of inducing man- 
agers to produce his plays, which talent 
Mark confessed that he himself lacked 
Miss Corelli may not have written books 
which greater than George 
Meredith, but she has shown that she pos- 
the public 


the insist she 


are those of 


sesses 


the talent of compelling 


| to take notice of them 
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Signor d’Annunzio has been defeated at 
in attempt to re-enter 
Italian Parliament. This is partly due to 
the preposterous way in which he sudden!y 
what he had previously called 
his conservative principles and became the 
loudest of radicals. It is also partly due to 
the scandal connected with his latest novel. 
his defeat reflects credit 
upon Florence, and probably those who 
would have been his radical colleagues in 
the Chamber will be glad that they are not 
be embarrassed by his presence and 
alliance. 


Florence his 


abandoned 


any event, 


Munsey’s Magazine has made its appear- 
upon the railway bookstallis. It is 
cheap and it is full of pictures, and so it 
The thirst of the public for 
pictures, no matter how bad they may be, 
seems to be tnexhaustible. Now, Munsey’s 
pictures are certainly well executed, of 
their kind, and they can hardly fail to be 
appreciated. Every one except authors 
will be glad to see a new and successful 
addition to the number of cheap magazines. 
The author, however, finds his market les- 
sened every time an American magazine 
publishes an English edition, for the reason 
that it lessens his chances of selling articles 
for simultaneous publication on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He can sell, for example, 
a serial to an English magazine, and at the 
same time sell the serial rights to an 
American magazine, provided the latter 
not publish an English edition. I 
that there are only two or three 
American magazines that are still without 
an English edition, and even those will in- 
evitably be published here sooner or later. 
oe 


does 


The first of Kipling’s South African 
stories appeared in The Daily Express the 
other day. It is intimated that he has writ- 
ten them because he can say things about 
the war in the guise of fiction which he 
could not say as a letter writer. I rather 
doubt this. Mr. Kipling has the courage of 
his convictions, and would probably say 
what he thought about the war, no matter 
whether the public liked it or not. The 
Daily Express is to be congratulated on 
securing the stories, and has thereby once 
more proved that it is what we used to call 
in New York “a live newspaper.” 
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Mr. Watson and Mr. Swinburne have 
recently written war poems. Mr. Swin- 
burne's “ Astrea Victrix,” which appeared 
in The Saturday Review, has been read by 
every one who admires Swinburne, and it is 
an exeellent example of his later manner. 
No one can deny that it is a splendid piece 
of versification, but it lacks the spon- 
taneity of his earlier verse. The effort of 
the poet to seize the right word is evident, 
in spite of the fact that the effort is nearly 
always successful. The poem flows with 
wonderful smoothness, but we seem to see 
that the channel is artificial. We miss the 
musical flow of the brook, and if the plash 
of the artificial fountain is equally musical, 
it somehow fails to please us. 

*,° 

Mr. William Watson wrote his oem to 
encourage a meeting of advanced women 
who are so far advanced that they are con- 
fident that whatever England does is 
wrong. The women passed a resolution 
sympathizing with the Boers, and Mr. Wat- 
son's poem was in point of fact a lament 
for the lost independence of the Kriiger 
and Steyn republics. Those hard-headed 
Dutchmen will take little encouragement 
from the sympathy either of the advanced 
women or the stationary poet. The Boers 
are not a chivalrous race, neither are they 
fond of poetry, and while they like women 
who stay at home and cook they cannot 
imagine that a meeting of women can have 
any influence on the British Government or 
that the opinion of a poet is of any conse- 
quence. Mr. Watson promised well a few 
years ago, but he certainly has made no 
advance in the opinion of his admirers. 
Other and newer poets have claimed more 
attention than has lately fallen to his lot. 
Naturally this does not please him, but he 
certainly will not increase his reput-gign as 
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tionable poetical verses. His ‘‘ Abdul the 
Damned" is now remembered only with a 
smile, and his pro-Boer poems, will alien- 
many of those who have sincerely ad- 
mired his earlier poems. Neither women nor 
poets can raise themselves in public esti- 
mation at present by siding with the ene- 
mies of their country. 

°,* 


Mr. George Burgin has just published two 
new novels, “ The Tiger's Claw "” and “‘ The 
Person in the House.” It ts only some 
seven or eight years since Mr. Burgin pub- 
lished his first novel, and here we have 
what I fancy is his seventeenth. When a 
man writes on an average two novels a 
year, besides doing an immense amourit of 
work as a jaurnalist, editor, and writer of 
short stories, one naturally asks how long 
he will continue to have strength enough to 
hold a pen. We have already seen one man 
break down his health by too much writ- 
ing, and I am looking to see Mr. Burgin 
share the fate of Mr. Wells, if he does not 
give himself a rest. Fortunately he is still 
in perfect health, and also I am glad to say 
that Mr. Wells is rather better than he 
was, but no man can do the work of three 
men year after year without paying for it 
sooner or later. 

Mr. Burgin has a pleasant gift of humor, 
and his books always have a cheery, genial 
tone which would make them popular even 
if they were less meritorious than they 
are. I have not yet read “ The Person in 
the House,” but I can thoroughly com- 
mend “ The Tiger’s Claw.” It has a plot 
which is fresh and ingenious, and it is full 
of really delightful humor. 

*,* 


Mr. Wells has made a great success 
with his “Love and Mr. Lewisham,” 
which has been greeted with a unanimous 
chorus of praise. The critics have agreed 
that Mr. Wells has found his true field 
and that he ought to cultivate it and to 
leave the wonders of fanciful science to 
other and lesser men. It rather looks as 
if the advice had come a little too late, for 
a new book by Mr. Wells is announced, 
which is to be entitled ‘‘The First Man 
in the Moon.” The title suggests that the 
author has once more written a book of 
the “Time Machine,” and “War of the 
Worlds” sort. If so, it will undoubtedly 
be clever and readable, but it will not meet 
with the same hearty reception which has 
greeted Mr. Wells's last book. 

°° 

The other day a publisher was compelled 
to withdraw from the market a new novel 
which promised to be a success. The 
trouble was that one of the characters was 
a portrait of a well-known society lady, and 
her solicitors gave the publisher the option 
of withdrawing the book or answering a 
summons for libel. The book was dis- 
tinectly a clever one, and therefore it is a 
pity that the author has been compelled 
to see it come to an untimely grave. Still, 
the incident will not be regretted, except 
by the author, if it has the effect of in- 
ducing writers to refrain from putting 
friends and acquaintances in their books. 
During the last three or four years we 
have had half a dozen novels in which 
people well known to all Londoners have 
figured under fictitious mames. The prac- 
tice of caricaturing men and women in this 
way is surely a most reprehensible one, 
and it ought to come to an end Probably 
the withdrawal ef the book just alluded to 
will alarm the writers of books in which 
real people appear. At least, it Is to be 
hoped that this will be the case, and that 
in the future no lady will be compelled 
to endure thé reproach of having been the 
original of a “ Dodo” or of some equally 
objectionable heroine. 

*,° 
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literature. ‘The “ Yel- 
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have put 
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Whether any one can make 
Chinamen a successful feature of ro- 
mance doubtful. The Kafir and even 
the Boer have characteristics which can 
be made useful by the novelist, but the Chi- 
naman has hitherto proved an impossible 
person to clothe with romantic interest. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


Metallic Art Enameling.* 

The process of enameling consists in coat- 
ing the surface of metal or other sub- 
stance that will bear to be raised to a red 
heat with a layer of melted glass, Certain 
metals, among which are gold, silver, iron, 
copper and fine bronze, are capable of thus 
being covered with glavs, fused on to them 
by means of heat. But to other metals, 
such as n.ckel, zinc, or brass, the glass 
will not adhere. The usual method of ap- 
p'ying the glass is to reduce it to fine 
powder, to spread it over the metal in a 
thin layer, and then to put the metal into 
a furnace raised to a red heat until the 
g@ass melts. Oxides of various metals be- 
ing melted with the glass secures the de- 
sired coloration. Specimens of true enamel 
upon metal executed by the ancient Greeks 
are to be seen in the British Museum. 
More modern examples are in our Metro- 
politan Museum, The author laments the 
decline of art craftsmanship because of 
the wonderful development of modern ma- 

ard of the factory system. To 
however, who are still able to at- 
tempt artistic work in enameling upon 
metal he has addressed himself in his 
monograph. To the allurements of ama- 
teur bookbinding may now well be added 
those of the metal worker who chooses 
to give some attention to the practice of 
enameling. The artistically-minded ama- 
teur may find wide possibilities in this 
field, not by any means overcrowded. The 
danger of cracking is the great source of 
vexation in enamel work. Enamels are 
tested by being put-hot under a cold water 
tap, which is the severest test an enamel 
can endure. A bad enamel will generally 
erack in the course of a month after it 
is made unless tested with co’d water. It 
is desirable when executing a plate that 
is of elaborate character to have at hand 
a trial plate and to put the enamels on 
and fire them in the same order as they 
are to go on the finished plate. With 
some care it is sometimes pessible thus to 
make two similar enamels with but little 
more labor than is required to make one. 
As in photography, a log bock kept of 
werk, processes, and results will be of ex- 
ceedingly great value. All failures should be 
carefully noted. The various enamels should 
be kept in separate drawers and labeled. 
It is very tempting to fuse all sorts of 
enamels; the experierce of the author, 
however, as here set forth, points to tho 
use of five or six well-tried stock colors, 
getting variety by variation of thickness 
and arrangement and by superposition. In 
this way, and with the aid of the notes, 
effects once got will always be capable 
ef being repeated. 

The merely mechanical part of the art, 
described in detail in the present book, 
takes some time to acquire, and some per- 
sens will of course learn much quicker 
than others; but even the mechani¢al part 
of the process takes some months of pa- 
tient work. The book is one written by one 
enthusiast for other enthusiasts in the fas- 
etnating art of metal enameling. To all 
such it will make very gocd reading. 
‘ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 0 
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SOME CENTENARIES. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of William Cowper, the poet, was 
lately celebrated in England, and the 
formation of a Cowper Society, already 
commented on here, for the study of the 





poet and the increase of public interest in 
his work, was one of the good results. It 
is not customary to celebrate the anni- 
versary of a great man's death, though 
this particular celebration was not posi- 
tively unique, and the admirers of Cow- 
per in the present hour could find no 
more fitting time for the expression of 
their admiration. An equally appropriate 
celebration in this year of grace 1900 
would be the celebration of the bicenten- 
ary of the death of John Dryden, who, 
in spite of the comparatively small hold 
he has upon this generation, and the 
positive unworthiness of some of his vast 
literary output, yet remains one of the 
grandest figures in English literary his- 
tory, one of the great poets of the forma- 
tive period of the language, and one who 
ought to be better known tan he is to 
the younger students of literature. Who 
reads Dryden now? The two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of James Thom- 
son, author of “ The Seasons” and “ The 
Castle of Indolence,” as announced in 
this review last week, will be celebrated 
in Scotland next September. 

Centennial celebrations of this sort 
may be frequent this year if the example 
thus set is to be followed. Two men 
prominent in English letters were born 
in 1800. The anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Babbington Macaulay, distin- 
guished for his splendid “ Essays,” his 
formidable “ History,” his “‘ Lays of An- 
cient Rome,” and the “ occasional brill- 
jant flashes of silence” in his eloquent 
conversation occurs Oct. 5, while the cen- 
tenary of George Bancroft, the famous 
American historian, may be fittingly cel- 
ebrated Oct. 3. This will be the centen- 
nial year, also, of many other persons 
fairly well remembered in the. walks of 
literature and art.» Anna Maria Field- 
ing, better known for a long term of 
years as Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and a prolific 
writer of popular books, and Caroline 
Lee Hentz, born Whiting, who died as 
long ago as 1850, although the popular 
liking for her many sentimental tales 
survived her fully fifteen years, are 
among them. William Beach Lawrence, 
the distinguished jurist and writer on in- 
ternational law and biographer of Albert 
Gallatin, who died in 1881, also would 
have been a centenarian this year. 
James Henry Hackett, the actor, who 
wrote much about the stage and dra- 
matic literature, and was the great Fal- 
staff of his time; Francis Lieber, the 
publicist; William Chambers, the Scotch 
publisher and author, and one of the 
founders of the popular cyclopaedias; 
Charles Tilston Beke, the explorer of 
Abyssinia; James Bogardus, the inventor 
of the gas meter and the eight-day clock, 
and William Henry Fox Talbot, one of 
the pioneers in photography, were also 
born in 1800 and are held in honored re- 
membrance in 1900, 

Germans can celebrate this year, if 
they want to, the centenaries of Karl 
Witte, one of the foremost Dante critics; 
Ernest Joachim Forster, the great art 
critic, and Johann Bonaventura Genelli, 
the artist; while the Poles could honor 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of their celebrated historian, 
Jacques Leonard Chodzko. The Portu- 
guese have a poet, Castilho, whose cen- 
tenary occurs this year, and the Span- 
iards a dramatist, Breton de los Herreos. 

If it were thought well to go back fur- 
ther than the one hundred years, as the 
Scotchmen intend to do in the case of 
their “ Jemmy ” Thomson, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
venuto Cellini or the five hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Chaucer might 
be celebrated this year. But it is well, 
perhaps, to draw the line somewhere. 
Else we may find ourselves recommend- 
ing the celebration by scholars of the 











twelve hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Archilochus of Paros, the Ionic 
poet, or the sixteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Greek philoso- 
pher, Archytas of Tarentum. These 
might be thought scarcely worth while, 
though both men were great in their day 
and generation. 

In the first year of the new century 
the Swedes may fitly honor themselves 
by celebrating the centenary of their 
famous woman novelist, Fredrika Bre- 
mer. Our own Admiral Farragut was 
born in 1801, too, as were also Prof. 
George Perkins Marsh, and Lane, the 
great English Orientalist. Of course, the 
observance of centennials and bicenten- 
nials is merely a matter of custom. A 
great poet is no greater in the hundredth 
year after his birth than in the ninety- 
ninth or the one hundred and first. But 
the custom is a good one in itself, and 
some actual good for art and letters has 
grown out of it. 





THE OMARIAN HABIT. 

It is not long since an earnest and 
well-meaning correspondent of THE Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW expressed himself as de- 
sirous to know why any one should waste 
time in this practical age in reading po- 
etry. We endeavored to enlighten him 
on this matter, but since that period it 
has been borne in upon us that one poet 
in particular is read so much and so ex- 
tensively by Americans that our corre- 
spondent might find food for amazement 
if he should chance to possess “ Le 
Sage’s demon gift” to the extent of be- 
ing able to see into people's pockets. 
This poet who is so widely read by the 
busy, money-hunting Americans is no 
other than the much translated philoso- 
pher of Persia, Omar Khayyam. 

No other poet is so compact as this 
one. The result is that the world teems 
with pocket editions (not to mention the 
fine ones, of which the latest, from the 
Riverside “ress, was noticed in last 
week’s SATURDAY ReEviEw,) of his re- 
markable quatrains. These editions are 
to be found in all sorts of strange places 
—in the coat tails of the bookish libra- 
rian, in those of the flippant and frothy 
reporter for a yellow journal, in the 
crash waistcoat of the elderly gentleman 
of leisure who sits in the park of an 
evening, in the blue serge of the engi- 
neer whose midday dreams are of the 
breaking strain of wire cable and the 
misguided action of the parabolic curve. 
Even golf players have been known to 
wear Omar in their red coats close to 
their bogey score cards. 

Now it is not because Omar is cheap 
that he is thus cherished, for a man 
need not pawn his immortal soul for 
a good edition of Martin Tupper, who 
was also a philosopher, and there is a 
reaction in favor-of Cowper, who was a 
preacher in rhyme. No; the real reason 
of the ubiquity of the brief remarks of 
Omar on what Solon Shingle called 
“matters and things in general” is the 
succinctness with which the Persian 
summed up a theory of life which is 
growing more ahd more popular in this 
country every day. We do not now re- 
fer to Omar's eloquent advocacy of the 
juice of the grape, which could confute 
the two and seventy jarring sects, but to 
his philosophy of “ Laissez aller." This 
philosophy was summed up in a charac- 
ter enacted by Mr. James Powers with 
much point when he said: “ What's the 
good of anything? Nothing!" It was 
also celebrated in the last act of Mr. H. 
B. Smith's “Serenade” in a song of 
which the refrain was “ Let her go, pif, 
paf!” And most perfectly it was epit- 
omized in the immortal inquiry of Mr. 
James Fadden: “ Wot t’ell?” 

It is either a sad or a joyous sight to 
see men of all sorts, when struggling 


with the perplexities of the strenuous | 


life of our time, seeking comfort and 
strength in the teachings of the old Per- 
sian poet, who held that the best thing to 
do was to get as much plain pleasure as 
possible out of life because no one knows 
what is to come next. Ministers of the 
Gospel should consider the popularity of 
Omar and the general presence of his 
words in unsuspected pockets. It is one 
of the signs of the skepticism of the day. 








THE NEWSPAPER AS AN INVADER. 

The writer of an article on “ The Inva- 
sion of Journalism” in the July Atlantic 
Monthly traverses for the most part 
ground already trodden by many feet, 
and makes a multitude of observations, 
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few of which are novel, and not many of 
which are important. A writer who 
chooses a point of view which makes it 
necessary for him to look upon the 
newspaper art as an invader of realms 
not its own will hardly command atten- 
tion in an age which if not scientific, at 
least is sufficiently alive to the value of 
accurate observation to understand that 
a philosophy that is‘ wholly unscientific 
is negligible. 

A good many persons who Indulge in 
the habit of thinking have been led to 
remark that journalism has far over- 
flowed its proper bounds, and is giving a 
false and raw color to society in this 
country and in other countries that have 
borrowed or imitated the American way 
of making a newspaper. It is absurd to 
suppose that anything cf the kind has 
happened. The modern newspaper must 
manifestly be a product of the forces 
that have produced modern society. It 
has been developed to meet needs and 
conditions also developed by the forces 
of social evolution. The creators of the 
variety of journals commonly called yel- 
low- would never have attempted to 
create them in the decade which saw the 
birth of The North American Review, or 
in the late forties and early fifties, when 
the old Peterson's, and Putnam’s, and 
Harper's supplied the long-felt wants of 
a generation interested in literature. 
The time was not ripe. It did not be- 
come rfpe until the eighties, and not rot- 
ten ripe until the present decade. 

It is easy to find supposed evidences 
of the journalistic invasion, but slang, 
loose thinking, superficiality, and the 
other deplorable things that are charged 
to the newspapers are simply kindred 
products of evolutionary forces that have 
produced the loose, slangy, and superficial 
newspaper. They are symptomatic of 
habits of mind in a measure peculiar to 
the age, the habits of mind that make 
yellow newspapers acceptable. The in- 
accurate observer and slothful thinker 
might say that railroads and telegraphs 
and telephones had made this a hurrying 
age, and were the originating causes of 
all the bustle and haste and rushing 
about that characterize modern busi- 
ness and social activities. The obvious 
truth is that society hurries because it 
wants to hurry, wants to do things 
quickly and get them out of the way; and 
the railroads and the telegraphs have 
been called into existence to meet its 
need. 

The influence of the tastes and habits 
of the age upon journalism would be a 
better and more fruitful theme for dis- 
cussion than the invasion of other fields 
by journalism. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF LEISURE. 
There is a notion among those who live 
by what they are “ pleased ’’—some of 
them unreasonably—* to eall their 
minds,” that they need a great deal of 
rest, especially in Summer, and we are 
happy to say they get it in many cases. 
We do not at all grudge the Judges their 
three months of vacation, or blame the 
lawyers who play, if they can afford it, 





when the Judges are away, or the min- 
faster of the Gospel who suspend their 

labors in the whitened fields where sin- 
ful souls are ripening for salvation. And 
it is doubtless good for the teachers as 
well as for the pupils that only two- 
thirds of the year are given up to the 
| current processes of education. It is 
| claimed, and not without justice, that 
all these classes return to their toil with 
freshened energies, fitted the better to 


shall not dispute it. 

We beg, however, to call attention to 
two facts. One is that among these 
| brain workers” vacation leisure is 
largely distributed on the Scriptural 
| plan: To those who have is given, and 
| to those who have not, the little they 
have is taken away. Reduced to the lan- 
guage, the ideas, and the facts of daily 
life for the great mass of men that 
scheme, whatever its spiritual signifi- 
aie does not greatly differ from the 

‘good old rule, the simple plan, that they 
shall take who have the power, and they 
shall keep who can.’ We have no fault 
| to find with it, but it is obvious that the 
standard of needed leisure for those who 
can take a fourth of the year away 





from work, or even a sixth, is wholly 


unadapted to the vast majority of beings 
who are compelled to get along with a 
fortnight or less. The other fact is that 
there is a lot of enjoyment and benefit 
to be got by this latter class, not only in 





discharge their varied functions, and we | 











their brief vacation, but even in the few, 
hours available weekly between early 
afternoon of Saturday and Monday 
morning, or whatever interval of the 
week may correspond to this fragment 
of leisure. 

How to get it is largely a question of 
temperament. No presecription will fit 
all cases, There be those to whom oc- 
cupation, so it be a change, is most re- 
poseful. There is a considerable biblio- 
graphy devoted to the experiences, real 
or fictitious, and the doctrines, more or 
less entertaining, of this class. Many of 
the books are good reading,at least to the 
degree indicated by Lamb's immortal dic- 
tum: For those who like this kind of a 
book it is just the kind of a book they 
will like. It is needless to dwell on their 
dogmas. They will appeal irresistibly to 
devotees, and they will leave the rest of 
us indifferent. If any of our readers feel 
the need of exertion in their hours of 
rest, by all means let them exert them- 
selves. 

The main thing is t» get away as far 
or as completely as possible from the 
daily environment. The secret of a short 
interval of real refreshment is to abolish 
the horizon both of distance and time 
while the happy hours last. It is a men- 
tal, perhaps a spiritual, achievement, and 
it is not easy for one to tell another 
how to attain it. One rule, however, is 
fairly general. It can rarely be accom- 
plished at home. It needs the aid of new 
sights, colors, sounds, incidents. For the 
dweller in our city these are not difficult 
to get, particularly if one goes seaward. 
The infinite reaches of sky and ocean 
from any point along our flat low-lying 
coast lands are a great help. There is no 
end to the subtle combinations of tone 
and color that move theeye and the mind 
to dreamy and absorbing joy. The en- 
ticing and hopeless task of analyzing or 
detecting tints on the surface of the 
waters, and tracing them vaguely to 
their origin in sky and cloud, in haze or 
in the unveiled splendor of the sun’s 
rays offers to some just the degree of 
engrossment needed. You can get it 
from the deck of a yacht or a catboat, 
or from any one of a hundred points on 
shore, easily reached. And if it does not 
appeal to you there are other things in 
plenty to absorb attention and kindle the 
gentle flame of new interest. The essen- 
tial thing if you are to gain your object 
is to give yourself to it as nearly without 
reserve as may be. Look away from 
what lies behind you. Drop the curtain 
of intentional forgetfulness between you 
and it. You may not find the effort easy, 
but make it resolutely at the very start 
and you will probably succeed. If you 
do it will pay, and richly. 





POETRY AND FICTION IN COLLEGE. 


The recent literary census among the 
students of Princeton University, which 
was published a few weeks ago in THB 
SATURDAY REview, reveals the interesting, 
but not surprising, fact that the average 
student formed his acquaintance with 


| standard fiction before entering college; 


and as there is little difference in the 
early education and training of American 
boys until the age when some decide to go 
to college and others into business, it is 
safe to infer that the average American 
boy reads very little standard fiction after 
his eighteenth year. If he is not going to 


| college, he enters some office or takes up 


some business, which generally leaves him 
little time or inclination for the recreation 
which is to be obtained from books. His 
reading is too often confined to the Sun- 
day newspapers or popular magazines, 
which he reads on the ferry or in the 
street car. 

Turning to the college men, as revealed in 
this literary census, we find that the fresh- 
man class was as wefl acquainted as the 
graduating class with the works of James 
Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Charles Kingsley. Their books may 
have been reread by a few fond admirers, 
but they made no new friends. Even Dick- 
ens was little read during college days. 
Out of an average class of 200, 62 men read 
the majority of his works before entering, 
and at the end of fcur years this number 
had increased to sixty-eight. 

It is hard to explain why Thackeray was 
not better appreciated. His popularity in- 
creased from 9 per cent. in the freshman 
class to only 14 per cent. in the senior. He 
perhaps impresses young men as a garru- 
lous old gentleman, who insists on giving 
his readers opinions on very interesting 
events, which would be more entertaining 
without the moralizing. In the same way, 
perhaps, George Eliot suffers. College stu- 
dents may appreciate her psychological 
analyses and character developments, but 
seem to prefer to draw their own moral 














conclusions—which they neglect to do. | things could be done so well in that length 


of twelve in the 


and of fourteen 


There was’ an increase 
number of her readers 
those of Walter Scott. 
quired the greatest number of new readers 
was Robert Louis Stevenson, but even this 
number was small—only twenty. 


in 


The author who ac- 


These Princeton statistics full of sig- 
nificance to parents, because they indicate 
clearly that a with 
what is most worthy in English literature 
depends upon the habits of his boyhood. 
For instance, 122 out of a class of 200 were 
acquainted with Charles Lamb's “ Tales 
from Shakespeare,"’ but only 30 with ‘“ Es- 
says of Elia.” For a man in college the 
latter are much more valued, because “ to 
a mind racked and tossed with study and 
worry they are more soothing than com- 
plete relaxation.”” One supreme inference 
is to be drawn from these facts—that un- 
less a boy learns to love and appreciate 
good literature in his early youth, it is al- 
most impossible for him to acquire such a 
taste late in life, even in the favoring en- 
vironment of a college. 


are 


boy's acquaintance 


How few parents 
set their children a good example and cul- 
tivate their natural taste by reading aloud 
to them! 

Turning again to the statistics, shall we 
be able to contradict the pessimistic state- 
ment that “‘ college men do not read at all, 
or at least only trash"’? There are three 
groups of readers in college. The largest 
read ‘‘to kill time” and are satisfied with 
cheap, popular novels. They feel that it is 
“too much like work" to read “ Henry Es- 
mond" or “* Middlemarch.” The next group 
is composed of men above mediocrity in 
scholarship, who do not confine themselves 
80 closely to their studies that they fail to 
have time for reading good literature. The 
third and smallest group is the men who 
lead in their classes and have no leisure for 
books not required by the curriculum. All 
three groups, however, learn to read good 
poetry, perhaps because there is so little 
bad poetry of any real popularity, as com- 
pared with the vast and popular mass of 
fiction. Then, too, there is in almost every 
man a natural demand for aesthetic ex- 
pression, which eonstitutes the chief value 
of good poetry. 

The two best-read poets, Longfellow and 
Shakespeare, gained their popularity before 
the Princeton men entered college. In all 
social circles a dread of shame constrains 
a man to read Shakespeare, even if he does 
not appreciate and enjoy the plays. Shake- 
speare is the universal poet. On the other 
hand, Longfellow Is a sort of National poet, 
with a beautiful, smoothly flowing metre 
that impresses itself firmly on the memory. 
Besides his melodiousness, which makes his 
poems so easy to read aloud, and the sim- 
plicity of his treatment, which can be fol- 
lowed by very young children, the choice of 
his subjects has increased his popularity. 
Throughout the entire list of his poems 
those that have been read most often are 
such as have been found suitable for reading 
aloud. Such is also the case with 
ridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
which may be classed with Longfellow’s 
“Miles Standish,” “ Evangeline,” ‘ Paul 
Revere's Ride,”’ and ‘“‘ The Village Black- 
smitb,’’ and with Tennyson's perhaps best- 
read poem, ‘*“‘ The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade."" Milton made the largest number of 
new friends in Princeton, increasing from 
32 per cent. of all the students to 59 per 
cent. Then came Wordsworth with an in- 
crease of 17 per cent., Tennyson with 15 per 


Cole- 


cent., Browning with 14 per cent., Macaulay 
and Whittier with 13 per cent., Shelley and 
Poe with 11 per cent., Keats with 12 per 
cent., Mrs. Browning with 10 per cent., 
Marlowe with 9 per cent., and Burns with 5 
per cent. 


The fact that men read more poetry than 
fiction in college cannot ke explained by 
faying that the curriculum requires many 
of these poems as collateral reading. Those 
£50 men who elected Dr. Henry Van Dyke's 
course on Wordsworth, Browning, and Ten- 
oyson were, it is true, required to read the 
majority of the poems included in the cen- 
sus list under these authors; but this did 
not affect the results of the census, which 
was taken several months before Dr. Van 
Dyke began his course. 

The awakening of the student to an appre- 
ciation of the beauty and the value of poet- 
ry is rather to be attributed to the uncon- 
scious influence of professors and public 
lecturers. The student notices, for instance, 
that every university preacher thinks his 
audience is enough interested in some poet 
to enjoy quotations from his poems. But 
the most potent factor arises from per- 
sonal intercourse with professors. In con- 
versation with his Faculty friends the stu- 
dent is impressed with their opinions, esti- 
mation, and love of certain poets. 


FREDERICK MACMONNIES’S RE- 
TURN. 


Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, the sculptor, 
will return soon to America for a needed 
rest. He has worked incessantly during 
the last ten years, and when one sees the 
splendid showing of his works at the Paris 


Exposition one is astonished that so many 
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time. The extraordinary energy of Mr. 


| MaeMonnies is best shown by a complete 


chronological list of his works, which are 
“Diana,” lifesize; group of 

for the Paulist Fathers’ 
fountain, boy with heron; a 
the “ Nathan Hale,” for 
City Hall Park; the Stranahan statue, for 
Brooklyn; the World's Fair fountain, a 
colossal group contsining thirty-eight fig- 
the West Point “ Victory,’’ heroic 
size; the ‘‘ Bacchante,"”’ in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; the “ Sir Harry Vane,” for 
the Boston Public Library; the two pedi- 
ments for the Bowery Bank; a statue of 
Shakespeare and the central’ bronze 
doors for the Congressional Library at 
Washington; a “ Venus and Adonis," life- 
size group; a fountain, boy with duck, for 
Prospect Park; a lifesize statue of 
Cupid; West Point “ Victory,” 
heroic “ Quadriga,” for Army and 
Navy Arch, Brooklyn; a statue of Cupid, 
in ivory, gold, and precious stones; two 
colossal groups of horses, two horses in 
each group, one rider in each group, for 
Coney Island Park; two colossal groups for 
the Army and Navy Arch, Brooklyn, repre- 
senting, the army and the 
havy, each group containing fifteen fig- 
ures. 

All of the foregoing are in bronze except- 
ing the Cupid in ivory and gold and the 
“Venus and Adonis,"’ which is in marble, 
rouge antique. 

The groups for the Army and Navy Arch 
are conceived in a majestic and impressive 
manner. The one representing the army 
shows a confused mass of struggling com- 
batants, giving a vivid suggestion of the 
rush and clash of battle, the whole ar- 
ranged with splendid Judgment and ac- 
centuated by the figure of a General who 
clears his fallen horse amd leads his sol- 
diers to well-earned victory, which is rep- 
resented by a “ Victory” flying overhead 
and blowing a trumpet blast. 

The navy group is a masterpiece of con- 
ception. Unlike the army, it is perfect- 
ly quiet, giving one the impression of a 
majestic and irresistible advance. The same 
impression was made on the minds of 
those who saw our dun gray squadron as 
it steamed up the North River after re- 
turning from that brilliant Sunday morn- 
ing at Santiago. Above the group is the 
figure of a woman beside an eagle. She 
is no dainty slip of a girl who closes her 
eyes and puts her fingers in her ears when 
a shot is fired, but a stern-visaged woman 
who looks like a mother or a mate of the 
men below and glories in their prowess. 

The two groups mark a triumph in 
achievement, and demanded a needed rest 
for Mr. MacMonnies. However, since their 
completion he has done a statue of Gen. 
Woodward and an equestrian statue of Gen. 
Slocum, both for the City of Brooklyn and 
not yet in place. 

All sorts of silly stories have been circu- 
lated by pretended friends of Mr. MacMon- 
nies, attributing his breakdown to cigar- 
ettes, &c. The story of his breakdown is 
easily read in the foregoing list of what 
he has done since 1889, and is, of course, 
the only true one. The wonder is the store 
of wonderful vitality possessed and ex- 
hibited In the steady advancement toward 
an artistic ideal, culminating in his latest 
works. He is an extraordinary figure in 
art, and this man of thirty-five could stop 
to-day and show more good art as the re- 
sult of devotion to an ideal than any man 
of modern times who has reached the Bib- 
lical limit of life. JOHN W. WALLACE. 

Paris, France, May 29, 1900. 
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BYRON AS A DISAPPEARING AU- 
THOR. 


It is a little amusing to read of Byron 
the contemporary statement that he is to 
be classed with the 
thors,””’ and that it is only “ when some 
fresh detail of the poet's love affairs 
dragged to light that the general public 
reads and talks.” 


‘* disappearing 


is 


This is, in a sense, a year of Byron re- 
vival and the general upheaval of interest 
in the poet whom England has excluded 
from national honor all these years is not 
entirely due to anticipated details of his 
love affairs, though many have been long 
expectant that the Hobhouse manuscripts 
held by the British Museum and withheld 
tantalizingly from the public would shed 
some light on unsolved questions. 


From the date in his youth when Byron's 
initial venture in literature faced the read- 
ing world as “Hours in Idleness, Poems by 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor," 
critics have been busy with him. The early 
savagery of The Edinburgh Review was 
explicit in its denunciation, but it stung 
Byron to prove his mettle, and before him 
Scott lowered his lance in the lists of poet- 
ry and left the field wisely and with honor, 

Byron has been passed upon by latter 
day criticism and people have discovered 
that to like Byron is rank Philistinism—is 
frankly to confess one’s self passé to the 


| verge of extinction in literary taste; 
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just as it was once thought very bad for the 
morals of the young person to read his 
All this was one-sided as perhaps 
the unexhausted interest of the public in 
Byroniana proves. To paraphrase Pope, 
Byron believed evidently that the proper 
study of man is man himself—individually 
not abstractly. 
natural that he was happy with it, unless 
he was moody, and then he exulted in it 
with a certain sombre satisfaction. 

He was a man of quick sensibilities, of 
generous feelings, but he was always and 
ever an egotist. He wished always to be 
before the public, and he did not dislike the 
newspaper comments even when adverse. 


poems. 


Byron's egotism was so 


“The quibbles quick and paper bullets of | 


the brain’ gave him an opportunity to re- 
turn fire, and he did not forbear, though 
he said, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, some- 
what ruefully of Jeffrey: “An I had 
known he was so cunning of fence I had 
seen him damned ere I had fought him.” 
But, as a rule, he prided himself on tak- 
ing the “ hysterics of The Morning Post” 
with calm indifference. 

In regard to his poetry, those who are 
Philistine enough to fancy his work find 
excuses in appropriate plenty for his poems 
read, and even those who are not 
Philistines cannot turn a deaf ear to the 
splendid verse that rings defiance to the 
criticism of the present day, as well as to 
the contemporary years of his own time. 
As an egotistic personality in the world 
of letters Byron cannot be eclipsed; as a 
genius he is sure to have place with his 
peers; as a man he was unhappy—whether 
deservedly or undeservedly we are still 
trying vainly it seems to determine. 

After all it is Macaulay’s summing up of 
Byron that seems to carry closest to him 
the line of truth: “That his poetry will 
undergo a severe sifting, that much of 
what has been admired by’ his contempo- 
raries will be rejected, we have little doubt, 
but we have as little doubt that after the 
closest scrutiny there will still remain 
much that will only perish with the Eng- 
lish language.” MAY HARRIS. 

Robinson Springs, Ala., June 20, 1900. 


being 


Booth Tarkington. 


Booth Tarkington, who has _ recently 
achieved celebrity by his novels, “ The 
Gentleman from Indiana” and “ Monsieur 
Beaucalre,” is an Indianian born and bred. 
He is the last addition to the list of distin- 
guished writers whom that State has pro- 
duced in somewhat rapid succession. 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” by 
Charles Majore, (Edwin Caskoden,) also 
an Indiana man, was still in the first flush 
of success, when “A Gentleman from In- 
diana" appeared as still another example 
of Hoosier talent. 

Mr. Tarkington is well known in Indian- 
apolis, where he has always lived. His 
mother is a sister of the late Governor and 
Senator Newton Booth of California, for 
whom the writer was named. He was 
graduated from Princeton College in 1803 
and has been popular in the club and so- 
cial life of the Indiana capital. A bachelor 
and with the means for leisure, he has de- 
voted his time to the cultivation of the pro- 
fession of letters, beginning his literary 
career as an amateur play writer for the 
Indianapolis Dramatic Club, of which he 
was a leading and active member. His first 
success was “ The Prodigals,"’ a play in 
three acts, the scene laid in Trenton, N. J., 
in 1760. It was produced at the Indianapo- 
lis Propylaum in 1895 and created no little 
local enthusiasm. It was then predicted 
that the young man would obtain distinc- 
tion, but it was thought it would be in a 
histrionic direction. He, however, quietly 
pursued his literary labors, gathering ma- 
terial which his dramatic instinct helped to 
fashion into the successful novels recently 
published. 

In a pretty home on North Pennsylvania 
Street, only a short distance from that of 
ex-President Harrison's, Mr. Tarkington oc- 
cupies a cozy study, where other manu- 
scripts are accumulating for future publica- 
tion. With the talent displayed in “ The 
Gentleman from Indiana" and ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire "’ there is every reason to believe 
that the young man has entered upon a 
long and successful literary career. 





A Runic Cross for Ruskin’s Grave. 


According to The London Globe, the grave 
of Ruskin, in Coniston Churchyard, is at 
present covered with sod and a single 
wreath of flowers, but it has been arranged 
to erect a fine Runic cross to his memory, 
and the work of designing this has been 
intrusted to his talented biographer, W. 
G. Collingwood of Lane End, Coniston. He 
has prepared a design which will allegoric- 
ally illustrate the great master’s several 
works and his many lectures. The cross, 
which is to be intrusted to a local sculptor, 
will be in the stone of the district, 





Archaeology in British Columbia. 


A great deal of good scientific work 1s 
carried on by the American Museum of 
Natural History, 
York, so quietly that few know of it, ex- 
cept specialists. In one branch, by the 
munificence of Mr. Jesup, several expedi- 
tions have during recent years explored the 
archaeology of the northwest coast of 
America and the interior of British Co- 
lumbia with gratifying and interesting re- 
sults. The account of this work has now 
been published by the specialist in charge 
of it, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, as a memoir of 


the museum, in which the details of the 


|THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


THE BUFFALO PUBLIC LISBRArcY, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 28, 1900, 
H. L. ELMENDORFP, Superintendent 
WALTER L. BROWN, Asst. Superintendent. 
WILLIAM IVES, Librarian, 
GEORGE ILES, Esq., 
Care of Doubleday, Page & Co, 
My Dear Mr. Des:— 

Allow me to congratulat?: you upon 
the success of your book, ‘‘ Flame Electricity 
and the Camera."’ We purchased three copies on 
April 28th, and the demand for it was so great 
that on May 19th we purchased three copies 
more. All of these have been In constant circu- 
lation. I read the book myself with great inter- 
est. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. L. ELMENDORFP, 
Superintzenden& 





For nearly a month, we regret to 
say, we have been out of “ BIRD 
NEIGHBORS.” The 30th thousand 
will be ready next Tuesday. Among 


| those whose orders have been await- 


ing the new edition is Li Hung 
Chang. He sent his order from 
China a month ago for a “ specially 


perfect” copy. “BIRD NEIGH- 


| BORS” is selling better this year 


than last even. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Sq., New York. 


discoveries are given, accompanied by a 
large number of illustrations. These ex- 
plorations were in reference to the aborig- 
ines of the valley of the Fraser River, 
British Columbia, now inhabited (apart 
from civilization) by the Salish Indians, 
who live largely by working for the whites 
and have no knowledge of their prede- 
cessors, These modern Indians show by 
all their customs relationship with those 
of the East and not with prehistoric na- 
tives of the Pacific Coast, who are perhaps 
now the remnant of tribes once prevalent 
far in the interior, but long ago displaced. 
Great numbers of old graves were opened, 
and a large and instructive collection of 
archaeological material was gathered. Per- 
haps the most interesting thing recovered 
from the past, however, was the plan and 
structure of the aboriginal house there, 
unlike anything elsewhere known. This 
consisted of a cellar-like excavation roofed 
over in pyramidal form with timbers cov- 
ered with earth, and supported upon central 











in Central Park, New | 


posts around an opening in the apex, which 
served not only as an exit for the smoke of 
the family fire, but was the only means of 
ingress and egress for the inhabitants, who 
climbed up and down a notched log In place 
of a better ladder. The memoir is not only 
a monument of careful, intelligent research, 
very creditable to the young author, but 
also very interesting reading. Extensive 
examinations of the shell heaps on the 
coast of Vancouver Island are also included, 


Miss Braddon’s Publisher. 


William Tinsley, who for many years as 
an associate of his elder brother, Edward, 
was well known as a London publisher of 
the old school, is about to publish a volume 
entitled ‘ Random tecollections.” Since 
this announcement was made the London 
literary journals have had considerable to 
say about the Tinsleys. The Tinsleys had 
been in business four years when Miss 
Braddon's “ Aurora Floyd” suddenly ap- 
peared from a rival house and created con- 
siderable talk. The brothers at once con- 
ceived the idea of purchasing the rights of 
the next novel by this author. They had 
little ready money, but their credit was ex- 
cellent. They closed a bargain with Miss 
Braddop, agreeing to pay her £250 down on 
the receipt of the manuscript, and then bor- 
rowed the necessary fands from the print- 
er and the papermaker. Thus they came 
into possession of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
upon which their future fame and fortune 
were based. In all four books by this au- 
thor bear their imprint. H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards, in his volume of reminiscences, re- 
lates some good stories about the elder 
Tinsley. The latter was the son of a Hert- 
fordshire gamekeeper, and “in unguarded 
moments would inform his friends that he 
came up to London in a billy-cock hat, on 
the top of a haycart. * * * Sometimes, on 
reviewing the incidents of a previous night, 
he would say: ‘Did I talk about coming 
up to London in a billy-cock hat, on the 
top of a haycart?” ‘No, you didn’t.’ ‘ Then 
I couldn't have been very far gone.’"’ The 
causes of Tinsley's success were his hon- 
esty, his liberality to authors, and his curi- 
ously attractive simplicity and self-confi- 
dence. He became no mean critic, but his 
fundamental ignorance was such that when 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert talked of making a visit 
to the Hebrides for him, Tinsley said: 
‘When shall you be back?" “In about a 
month,” was Mr. Gilbert's reply. “A 
month! Why; it will take you three months 
to get there! The Hebrides are on the 
other side of the world."’ He was thinking 
of the antipodes. 


By Gilbert Parker.* 


There are certain romances which are 
enigmas, and “An Unpardonable Liar” ts 
of this precise character. Here are mixed 
up the lives of several personages. Mrs. 
Deltor picks the strings of a banjo, and 
sings a negro melody. Her memory fails 
her. The rag-time tune she has right 
enough, but the words escape the lady. 
Suddenly in the distance some one con- 
tinues tle musical phrase, and gives the 
missing” words. That is Mr. Mark Tel- 
ford’s introduction. A romance of “the 
South, which was interrupted, begins 
again. The wind-up is the suicide of Tel- 
ford. 


*AN UNPARDONABLE LIAR. By Gilbert Par 
ker, Chicago: H. Sergel Company, 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


nor,” show the fine quality of the artist. 
It has been a new departure on the part 


of Harper’s Magazine to devote illustra- 


Prof. Hubert Herkomer, in a recent lecture 
@elivered at Oxford, spoke rather depre- 
eatingly of art in the Victorian age; that 
is, as far as England was concerned. “ Un- 
canny dexterity,” he thought, was the 
trouble with the modern school of English 
art. Why, he asked, were the subjects se- 
lected S0 much by English painters from 
foreign topics? Were there not ample top-: 
feces to be found in England? It was this 
outside tendency which he did not like. 
The professor spoke most encouragingly 
of English water colors. Here the Eng- 
lish artist has no rival. But against this 
stood the deplorable fact of the destruc- 
tion of the art of the wood engraver. The 
mechanical processes had done the busi- 
ness. What the professor urged was ad- 
herence to those beauties which were pure- 
ly English. He urged on the artists to 
cherish their cottage homes, the farm- | 
houses, the village greens, the shady lanes. | 
The painters would do well to remember 
that their work was for the future, and | 
that they were to put on canyas their in- 
terpreiations of their dreams of the land | 
they lived in. Let the artist see with Eng- | 
lish eyes, and copy what he sees, and then | 
before his vision there will appear what is | 
the “most Jovable and paintable of all 
scer and that is an English landscape. 
What Prof. Herkomer about Eng- 
lish wood engraving is absolutely true, It 
is becoming to be in England a lost art. In 
the United States there are still some half 
dozen wood engravers of the most distin 
guished merit. Their work very far sur- 
passes the wood engravings of recent Eng- 
lish origin But you may count these 
American artists on your fingers. If it 
were not the three or four magazines | 
who find a place for their work, the en- 
irt of wood engraving in the United | 
out of existence. The 

against these artists. Alas! | 
should prophesy that we are close 
end of this particularly beautiful 
ean it be helped? If there is 
no special want for the wood cut, and no 
money forthcoming for the execution of it, 
can the artist live? 
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The general reading public, those taking 
our leading illustrated magazines, are so 
accustomed to the fine prints found in 
them as searcely to deem them worthy of 
To do this is to be utterly un- 
appreciative. We by no means repeat the 
well-known expression of the pearls and 
those animals which are supposed to feed 
on the acorns, (to use a fine Spanish para- | 
phrase,) but what we do think is this. 
that from a more careful examination of 
these pictures there comes a higher ap- 
preciation of art and its mission. When 
Prof. Herkomer expressed his regrets 
that the art of wood engraving was in a 
measure lost in England, the precise situ- | 
ation emphasized there. Positively 
as far as the distribution of art goes in | 
England there are no illustrated maga- 
zines of a general character worthy of the 
Franee has cne or two, and so has | 
German again we repeat, there is 
entire absence of them in England. There 
not em to be felt in London the de- 
thoroughly well illustrated 
maguzine If there is the want in Eng- 
land, the supply comes from this side of 
the world Would it be arrogance to ad- 
vance the idea that there is in the United 
States a wider field of cultivation than 
in England? Looking at the matter in a 
purely buriness sense, the application of | 
the rule holds good for art, and it is that 
the supply follows the demand. A finely 
flustrated magazine does pay in Eng- 
land, and that is the reason why it is not 


| 
there | 
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With this preamble, the truth of which 


is evident, admitting the exceptional high 
ture of some of our English friends, we | 
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sultur 
ae ometimes at a loss to understand why 
there are 
on the prints in our 
at the same time for a certain want of | 
appreciation at home. In The Century for | 
this month—July—there is Timothy Cole's | 
wood engraving of John Constable’s “ The | 
Hay Wain.” The original of this is one of 
the choice pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, London. he unloaded hay wain 
stands in midstream, there is the old mill, 
beyond stretches a lovely English 
It is the most placid and peace- 
ful of pictures. Perhaps the only idea of 
movement is a dog, and he seems to be | 
barking, as if tmpatient at the halt. Mr. 
Timothy Cole’s interpretation of Consta- 
ble is absolutely perfect. Here are all the 

salient traits of the great landscape paint- | 
loved to portray his own rural 

England. The great art of the engraver is | 
shown in his ability to condense in small 
space the many phases of this picture. De- 
spite the limited size of the engraving, it 
is as full of charm as if executed on a 
scale As has been advised before | 
a wood engraving of this special order 
is not to be looked at when close to the 
eyes. It shoukd be held at some distance. 
and then the variety of the many lights in | 
“The Hay Wain” can be fully enjoyed. 
We are to have in abundance pictures of | 
the Paris Exhibition, and the prints in The 
€entury, showing some of the loudest and | 
most garish of the buildings, are fairly im- 
pressive, 


so few comments made abroad | 
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Magazine, Mr. Orson 
ell’s sketches, which follow Mr 
Stockton’s merry text, “A Bicycle of 
Cathay,” are of exceeding brightness. The 
type of nice American gifts the artist has 
exactly drawn, and these 
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tions to the presentation of the portraits 
of the hero or the heroine alone. 


ly the incidents of the novel have been | ways by the 


General- 


grouped. The action of the romance is 
what the artist was required to present. 


hand. It is a particularly impressive pic- 
ture. We are, however, inclined to think 
that a reading public, as far as the heroine 
or hero goes, is rather inclined to create 
its own ideals. - 


In Seribner’s there is an article on trees 
by Mr. Frank French, and notable is it for 
its wood engravings furnished by the au- 
thor. Here is shown the nicest care in 


the drawing of the blossomings of certain | 


This work is most delicately carried 
out. The botanical truthfulness in no way 
deprives the particular prints of their 
artistic quality. The larger studies, as of 
the elm, chestnut, oak, and pine, are of 
marked excellence. Any single tree is a 


trees. 


| study by itself, and is fully worthy of hav- 


ir its portrait taken, and as far as Mr. 
Frank French is concerned he has inter- 


| preted the individuality of every one of his 


subjects. 
* 
. 


Strange as it may be, it Is the French art- 
ist who has heretofore given the best ex- 
pression to child Nfe. Not that Frenchmen 
are more imbued with philoprogenitive- 
ness than anybody else. Their drawings of 
baby life have always been delightful. 
Many are the albums published in Paris 


| all devoted to childhood, and charming they 


been Kate 
and both 


England there have 
and Walter 
have drawn young life in a happy and 
somewhat conventional manner. The sub- 
jects of this precise character never tire. 
The pictures delight the children them- 
selves and the fathers and the mothers. 
In this country, we have as an illustrator of 
childhood Mr. Peter Newell. He sees in 
young life the comical side of it. The fun- 
ny child iseever present. Papas and mam- 
mas will always think that it is their neigh- 
bors’ little ones who are so inexpressibly 
funny, and that in their own offspring 
there is nothing comic. Mr. Newell's at- 
tention ts called almost entirely fo the 
ludicrous in the little boy or girl. He de- 
lights in the strange apparel the child is 
forced to wear. There are many lovely 
children made absurdities by the clown 
or monkey like rig. There is a new artist 
of childhood in the field, and her success 
has been immediate. In The St. Nicholas 
Miss Fanny Y. Cory’s work has appeared. 
This lady has the keenest insight into the 
more beautiful physical traits of young 
life. And with this artist the sentiment is 
everything. In The Youth's Companion 
there is a picture of Miss Cory’s which 
follows a poem entitled “A _ Birthday 
Treat.” A row of little children are seated 
on a bench and ali save one are inclined to 
zo to sleep. You their struggles to 
keep awake. One little chap absolutely 
keeps his eyelids open by means of his 
fingers. You are certain that every one of 
them will have to be carried off to bed in 
the next three minutes. This sketch of 
child Hfe is as pretty as it can be. It is 
imbued with thd true sentiment of young 
existence. 


are. In 
Crane, 


see 


A record price was reached in London 
with the sale of a portrait by Romney 
which brought 7,000 guineas. This Romney 
presented a young girl clad in white, with 
a blue sash and wearing a large hat. There 
was a fine landscape in the picture. There 
has been a Romney which was sold for 
more money, but then there were several 
portraits in the same picture. The por- 
traits of the two Ladies Spencer by Rom- 
ney sold in 1897 for 10,500 guineas. 

*,° 

The Art Amateur for this month gives an 
interesting description of the pictures pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Nicker- 
son to the Art Institute of Chicago. In ad- 
dition to the paintings, there are old and 
rare Japanese prints, crystals, swords, lac- 
quered boxes, and porcelains, The most 
notable pictures are two studies by Dela- 
croix and a charming Alma-Tadema. A 
picture not often seen to-day is the Vibert 
There is a Couture and examples of the art 
of Gabriel Max, Cabanel, Henner, Géréme, 
and Jacquet. There are, too, excellent spec- 
Geranimo, De Neuville, Clays, 
Jules Dupré, a Daubigny, and a fine Rous- 
seau Theodore Frére, Cazin, and Rosa 
Bonheur are to be counted in the collec- 
tion. Our native artists are shown, as in 
the works of James Hart, Bierstadt, Brad- 
Samuel Coleman, Frederick E. 

Charles H. Davis, Wyant, and 
Clifford. 

°,° 


Church, 
Sanford E 


In The Century, Mr. Richard Whiteing's 
article, entitled " Artistic Paris."’ appears. 
Art in France is most comprehensive, and 
so Mr. Whiteing discusses not painting 
alone, but literature and the drama; but it 
first which is the most 
feems a little out of the 


to us. It way to 


| begin by saying that “ Art, literature, the 


drama, are not only the greatest spiritual 
forces in France; they are among the 
greatest of national industries." An ex- 
pression of this character tf not fully un- 
might tend to deprive art of its 
prerogatives. Is, then, art in 
not for art alone but for money? 
idea quite flattens out all higher as- 
pirations. Perhaps few Frenchmen would 
Mr. Whiteing’s dictum It is the 
mercenary point of view which would be 
Nevertheless an 


highest 


That 


have a style and an allure which are their | art influence when wisely directed has a 


The little tailpiece, with the wheel- | 
and the bear, is delightful? comic. 
Albert Sterner's illustrations to Mrs. 


own 
man 
Mr. 


most important 
turning out the 
conceived, will sell 


bearing The 
best patterns, 
the most 


print-imill 
artistically 
goods. The 


interesting | 
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pended for years, for centuries, rather, on 
the fine taste of her industrials. It began 
as far back as the time when a Medicean 
Princess became Queen of France. ‘This 
art tendency, fostered in all manner of 
Government, has become in- 
stinctive. In a certain measure it pervades 
every material object manufactured in 


Mr. Sterner shows Eleanor, her diary in| France. Good taste being then in France 


very much In demand, there Is a market 
for it, and that is a reason why in France 
“A man may purpose to live by them 
[art, literature, the drama] without having 
to feel that the first step is to run away 
from home.” Certainly Mr. Whiteing does 
not mean that the spirit of commercialism 
eccupies the attention of the illustrious 
French artists, Art and thrift are rarely 
it ever joined. The peculiarities of a Turn- 
er are happily rare. Meissonicr, as is well 
| known, was as careless of money as is a 
child. 

“He earned by the tens of thousands and 
spent by hundreds of thousands, and he 
ended his life as a hostage in the hands of 
the dealers." Mr. Whiteing gives full 
eredit to the 
France. Take GérOme as an example. The 

| stipend the Government allows him is in- 
significant, ‘a mere drop in the bucket.” 
It may be said that Géréme teaches for 
nothing. ‘‘He and others give their best 
to all * * * from all quarters of the 
world just for love of their art and pride 
in it.” 


Moritz Retzscn was an artist of the long 
past, and yet his work was much in vogue 
in the America of half a century ago. He 
made outline sketches, and was the illus- 
trator of the great texts of Goethe, Schil- 
1 le r, and Shakespeare. Our own American 
| Darley followed in Retzsch’'s wake and il- 
lustrated some of Washington Irving's 
grand stories. All good German i!lustra- 
tors have something of the comic element 
about them. Note how Kaulbach lapsed 
} into caricature; only when he did strike it 
; was not with a bladder, but with a sledge- 
hammer, Recalling Retzsch, there was a 
happy caricature of his: An artist is busy 
sketching a mediaeval monstrosity—a 


| something ridiculous from its many twist- 
' ings and turnings, senseless from its over- 
| ornamentations, 


The only merit, if there 
is any, is that it is supposably built, say, 
in the thirteenth century. Just back of the 
painstaking copyist there is a hog, and 
that creature ts secratehing its hide against 
the superb fallen head of some ant¢-e 
statue, The appreciation of whac ts fine 
in art is not a common gift. Why, then, 
should fault be found with a good English 
farmer? He recently came across a big 
stone near Silchester. It was convenient 
of form. He had an iron handle fut in the 
stone, and it made a weight for his cheese 
press. That bit of stone turned out to be 
a fine antique head of Jupiter. Certainly 
it had been brought from old Rome and 
set up at Silchester. Poor Zeus! How are 
the mighty fallen! In a certain measure, 
however, we see that the incident of the 
Reizsch picture has been actually carried 
cut. 
*,* 

A good many American artists are mak- 
ing experiments this Summer with a new 
medium, which is at the same time one of 
the oldest media known. It is the silver- 
point, which was used by most of the 
great masters of the Renaissance, but, for 
some inexplicable reason, was forgotten 
until about six years ago. At that time 
Charles Saintén, the English artist, made 
some experiments with the silver-point, and 
fell in love with the beautiful and delicate 
line which it produces. He executed a 
number of figure studies and exhibited 
them in New Bond Street. The result was 
surprising. From the Prince of Wales 
down, well-known buyers in London sought 
to obtain one of the studies. The collection 
was sold out in twenty-four hours. A sec- 
ond show the following year was equally 
Americans are not usually slow 

to make use of a good thing when they see 

it, but it was not until this year that they 
{| took up the silver-point. Now that they 

have discovered its possibilities, we may 

hope to some interesting results next 

season. It takes a skillful artist to use the 

point successfully, and a line once on the 

prepared paper cannot be erased. 
o,* 


successful 


see 


Those who have examined the stocks of 
the big New York stores lately, with a 
view to buying Summer “ furnishings,”’ 
cannot but have noticed the large quantity 
of new fabrics for floor coverings that are 
shown. Americans seem at last to be in a 
position to realize that the East produces 
other things for the floor besides wool and 
silk rugs and mattings. This year, for in- 
stance, several department stores show the 
Indian dhurries, varying in 
from cool blues and whites to the 
gaudy ‘ Oriental” effects. Another 
has mats made out of rushes from 
Minor, colored like Kis-Kelim rugs, 
the most sensible and at the same 
artistic things of the kind that can be pur- 
use in hot weather. One New 
York firm, by the way, has established a 
factory at Amritsir, India, where weavers 
are producing carpets by the old-fashioned 
| hand process, using only the best wool and 
| unfading dyes. The designs are also supe- 
rior to many of those found in modern Ori- 
ental rugs and carpets. 

*,° 
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Committee on Publications of the 
Club of Chicago have jssued 
circular to the 


the 
“ The 
to is- 


members: 
ommittee on Publications 
illustrated and 
the etchings of 
The catalogue 


proposes 
! sue an descriptive 
| logue of James 

| Whistler, will contain a re- 


| production by photogravure and a descrip- 


cata- 


| tion of each of the 320 et hings which ap- 
the exhibition held by the 


month of February, 1900, 


peared in 


| during the 
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great art schoolmasters in | 








chub | 
. : . and | 
Humphry Ward's capita! romance. “ Elea- | commeicia’ vroaveritv of France bas de- also of the few additional etchings which | 


| trolled by a 


| them. 


are known to exist, but which the club was 
unable to obtain for its exhibition There 
will be an introductory note reviewing Mr. 
Whistler's work in etching. This will be 
the first illustrated catalogue of Whistler's 
etchings ever issued, and will illustrate 
and describe about one hundred more etch- 
ings than are described by Wedmore in-the 
last edition of his cafalogue. It will be 
printed on American hand-made paper with 
the club’s watermark, and of the size of 
this announcement. This announcement 
contains a specimen of the reproductions. 
The aim of the committee will be to make 
the catalogue exhaustive and of great value 
to all lovers of Whistler's work, as well as 
to those who are extensive collectors of his 
etchings; but the committee does not feel 
Warranted in incurring the expense attend- 
ing its publication withdut first ascertain- 
ing whether the plan receives the indorse- 
ment of the members of the club. The edi- 
tion will be limited to the number sub- 
scribed for, and the maximum cost will be 
$20. Each member will te given the privi- 
lege of subscribing for five copies. Should 
you desiree to subscribe for 


one or more 


| copies, will you kindly sign and return the 


inclosed blank at your earliest conven- 


ience.”’ 





Wages and Profits.* 

Prof. John Bates Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity contends, in his new book, entitled 
“The Distribution of Wealth,” that the dis- 
tribution of the income of soc iety is con- 
natural law, which, if it 
worked without friction, would give to 
every agent of production precisely the 
amount of wealth he creates, This is his 
favorite theory, expounded in a former vol- 
ume on *‘ The Philosophy of Wealth” and 
in various magazine articles and mono- 
graphs. The present work is largely made 
up of collected papers, rearranged and ex- 
tensively supplemented. His aim, he 
not controversial.” Once 
in a while, for the sake of clearness, he 
directs attention to 
but 


says, 
is ‘‘ constructive, 


“ contrasting theories,” 
systematic criticism of 
Prof. Clark was first spurred to his . 
investigations of subject by the 
sertion of Henry George that Wages are 
fixed by the product a man can create by 
tilling rentless land. His work was also_y 
partly inspired—he acknowledges indebted- 
ness for ‘ general stimulus and sugges- 
tion’’—by Karl Knies of Heidelberg, Prof. 
Franklin Giddings of Columbia, and Prof. 
Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, 


attempts no 


this as- 





|} and 


} increase ad 
McNeill | 
| *THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


while he also pays his respects in his pref- 
ace to Gen. F. A. Walker, President Had- 
ley, Dr. Stuart Wood, Herbert M. Thomp- 
son, and others. 

Prof. Clark holds that whether or not la- 
bor gets its product is a question of fact, 
not of theory, but that if it does not, the 
laborer is robbed. Market values tend to- 
ward normal standards. The term “ nat- 
ural,"’ as used by classical economists in 
connection with standards of value, wages, 
and fnterest, was unconsciously employed 
as an equivalent of the term.“ static.’’ This 
book deals mainly with the subjects that 
fall within the study of the static theory of 
distribution, but some consideration of the 
whole field of social economy is required. 

A thorough review of the work, therefore, 
would have to be 
point of view 
Prof. Clark has 
lar’ work 


made from a scientific 
and in scientific terms, 
not attempted a “ popu- 
whose conclusions could 
The 
student of social economy will find it lucid, 
able abreast with the thought 
on the subject, and will, in his turn, derive 
stimulus and suggestion from Prof. Clark's 
statement of his theory find he 
the theory as a whole. 


or one 
be clearly stated in everyday English 


and latest 


even if he 
cannot accept 


Safety in Theatres.* 

Mr. W. P. Gerhard’s little book 
of the safety and healthfulness 
he refers only to the buildings 
ty in case of fire and panic, and their effect 
on the physical health of their frequenters 
is made up, first, of a report sent by the 
request, to the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, and secondly of a paper 
contributed to Appleton’s 
Monthly. The latter been revised and 
augumented Though designed primarily 
for the consideration of architects, builders, 
fire underwriters, and others immediately 
interested in the constructiOén of theatres, 
the book is intended also to appeal te the 
general reader, who is supposed to have no 
particular interest in any one subject, but 
amlably receptive mind for 


treating 
of theatres 


their safee 


author, by 


Popular Science 
has 


to possess an 
all. 

The first 
means to 


part deals with the proper 
quick escape for specta- 
tors and actors in case of fire and panic, to 
prevent fires, and to quickly de- 
tect and restrict them when they 


second division Mr. 


secure 


theatre 
localize 
occur. In the Gerhard 
considers the matter of ventilation, heating, 
lighting tn the 
of dressing rooms, drainage 
water supply, 


theatres, construction 
and plumbing, 
. The 
book is eminently practical and sensibla 
and the first half has been commended by 
Edwin O. Sachs, 
of the British 
author of 


and sanitary inspection. 


editor of the publicatfons 
Fire Prevyentions Committee 
“Modern Theatres 
the ** most 
paper on its thus 
He commends Mr. Gerhard as “ the leading 
authority In the United States in matters 
of theatre safety.”’ Mr. Gerhard points out 
that the 
per year ts 
be borne ir 


and and 
important 


published.”’ 


Opera Houses,’ as 


subject far 


fires 
must 
thea- 
world has greatly 
century. 


average number of theatre 


“on the increase,’ but it 
mind that the number of 
tre buildings all over the 
since the middle of the 
A Theory 
Wag st. and | By John 

‘t).-445. New York: 


*THE S< vy from Fire and Panic, 
Their mfort and Healthfulness. By Wilk 
iam Pa Gerherd, C. E. Boston: Baker, 
Guild & Ca, 
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A DOCTOR’S MEMORIES. 
An Interesting Book About Med- 
icine and the Life of 
a Physician.* 

Dr. John J. Black’s volume of reminis- 
cences entitled ‘‘ Forty Years in the Medical 
Profession,” contains the record of his pro- 
fessional experiences, or such of them as he 
thinks it well to narrate, his travels on this 
Continent and in Europe, sketches of emi- 
nent persons he has met, his reflections in 
the quiet and, as it seems, cheerful even- 
ing of his life on some of the notable hap- 
penings of his time; his views on anaes- 
thetics and Listerism, the development of 
pathology and surgery in his time, and the 
use of alcohol, with many valuable hints 
and suggestions relating to the practice of 
medicine. It is, in fact, an uncommonly 
readable book, and one that is likely to 
have a much greater circulation than most 
volumes of personal reminiscences. 

Everybody likes to talk to the doctor and 
to hear the doctor talk, and it is provoking, 
when he is making a professional visit, to 
have him hurry away without answering 
one’s questions. Now Dri” Black is in a 
communicative mood all through his book. 
He talks to you about fruits and nuts as 
articles of food; about common colds and 
the various forms of rheumatism; about 
dieting and movement cures, the use of the 
bicycle, the danger that lurks in ptomaines, 
and the prevalence of appendicitis. And all 
the while his manner is pleasantly personal 
and unpedantic. He does not use unintel- 
ligible scientific terms, and his book is for 
the intelligent general reader quite as much 
as for the young physician and medical 
student. 

Dr. Black ts a member of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia and of the Dela- 
ware State Medical Society. Both his father 
and his paternal grandfather were medical 
practitioners in Delaware. After his gradu- 
ation at Princeton in 1858, his first post was 
as dresser and student in the United States 
Marine Hospital in San Francisco, of which 
his cousin, Dr. Richard Tybout Maxwell, 
Was surgeon in charge. Here he had some 
enlivening experiences. Many interesting 
“cases "’ came under his notice. He made 
the acquaintance of Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr., author of “Two Years Before the 
Mast,”’ which he considers the “ greatest of 
sea stories,’ and a number of young army 
and navy men, including Halleck and Mc- 
Pherson, Ogden and Sawtelle. He met many 
young physicians who afterward became 
more or less famous. From San Francisco 
he returned eastward to Philadelphia, where 
he matriculated in the Medical Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1860. 
He has much to say of the members of the 
Faculty and his associates there. Hayes 
Agnew he considers to have been “one of 
the grandest of men, and one of the great- 
est of surgeons.”’ In October, 1864, he was 
appointed one of the resident physicians at 
the Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley. In 
1866, for his health, he went to Europe on 
a sailing vessel. He dwelt in Paris a long 
while and has some interesting and inti- 
mate tales to tell of great personages. One 
of his acquaintances was Auguste Nélaton, 
the physician of Napoleon ILI. He met oth- 
ers of equal repute. He has much to say of 
J. Marion Sims. Louis Pasteur he ranks 
higher than Tyndall and Koch. Dr. Black 
believes in the existence of the disease 
called hydrophobia. He traveled much in 
Europe, and staid long enough in Berlin to 
get a good insight into medical matters and 
the medical schools, After returning from 
Europe, Dr. Black settled down to prac- 
tice in New Castle, Del. 

His book is the work of a practiced writer, 
a@ man with a style, with a large acquaint- 
ance with literature, who has seen much 
and thought much. Of the growth in his 
time of medical control over zymotic dis- 
eases, he says: 

Suppose we absolutely control all epidem- 
ics heretofore so fatal; we have confronting 
us great questions in political economy. 
The Madthusian theory confronts us—that 
population, when unchecked by wars, vice, 
epidemics, and other depopulating causes, 
increases in a geometrical ratio, while food 
can only be made to increase in an arith- 
metical ratio. Well, let us shut our eyes to 
all coming troubles of this kind, knowing 
full well that the future will take care of 
itself and that Providence will provide a 


way. If medicine brings about this compli- 
cated condition by putting off death to old 


age, what a compliment to medicine would 


such a state of affairs be, and what man 
would be so great as the dogtor! 

But Dr. Black’s conclusions do not seem 
to be that the day is near at hand. One de- 
rives from his book a keen sense of the 
work yet to be accomplished by investiga- 
tion and experiment In the medical science 
as well as a good idea of the wonderful 
progress made in half a century. Dr. 
Black's remarks on diseases and their 
treatment, of course, will be most interest- 
ing to a large proportion of his readers. To 
attempt anything like a general summary 
here, however, might do more harm than 
good and would be manifestly unfair to the 
author. He does not use too many words 
to express his meaning. 

His chapter on the tubercle and tubercu- 
losis and the theories of them from Wood's 
time to Koch's is exceedingly clear. He be- 
Neves the State should “go to extremes” 
in the prevention of the disease. His chap- 
ters on the use and abuse of alcohol and 
the nutritive qualities of fruits are also of 
practical value. He has much to say in 
favor of moderation in eating, especially in 
men over fifty. Twice a-week, he insists, 
is‘often enough for such men to “ dine.” 
The other dinners should be “ frugal re- 
pasts,” while the midday luncheon should 
be only a bite or omitted altogether. His 
views on hypnotism, degeneracy, the possi- 
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ble improvement of the race by severe mar- 
tilage laws, and other Spartan remedies are 
logically and vigorously expressed. 

The “ trolley cold” is a new malady Dr. 
Black speaks of. It comes from careless- 
ness while riding in a rapidly moving open 
car after one is greatly overheated. He 
speaks well of the bicycle. Rheumatism, 
Dr. Black thinks, belongs with the specific 
infections, like typhoid fever, dysentery, 
erysipelas, and pneumonia. It seems to 
him that the disease is caused by a specific 
pathogenic germ. Rheumatic fever, he 
thinks, is a rarer disease than it was forty 
years ago because the conditions of living 
are better. He seems to believe, too, that 
gout may also be an infectious disease, 
caused by a germ. He {ts inclined to frown 
upon the uric acid theory as it is held by 
Haig and others, though he admits, of 
course, that uric acid must be a patholog- 
ical factor in gout. This, he thinks, is an 
increasing disease In this country because 
of the spread of luxuries, increased use of 
malt liquors and wines, and absorption of 
lead in the system in various ways. Lead 
especially he inveighs against. It comes 
from water pipes, beer pumps, soda water 
apparatus, folls used in wrapping tobacco, 
and the enameled inside bands of first- 
quality hats. Plumbism, in his view, is a 
neurosis. He advises the use of much 
water in gout. A fish diet is useful. He 
says a good word for the strawberry, which 
is coming to be looked upon by the middle 
aged with more and more suspicion. 

He thinks much of Carlsbad and wishes 
we had a Carlsbad of our own here, a re- 
sort where people would go really to rest 
and not to dissipate. He has many pages 
on the detection and treatment of diabetes 
mellitus. He argues fervidly in favor of 
cleanliness and the application of some of 
the precautions of modern surgery to every- 
day life. His picture of the horrors of sur- 
gery (as they seem now) before the days 
of antiseptic treatment is vivid, but not 
overdrawn. 

We make these hasty notes of this part of 
his book merely to give the reader an idea 
of the general excellence of the work, 
which is written throughout with an agree- 
able vivacity of style, coupled with a mod- 
erateness of tone, which is very reassuring 
to the reader. It is a good book. 


Grant Allen’s Story.* 


“Hilda Wade" occupied the late Mr. 
Grant Allen's attention just before his 
death. The publishers inform readers that 
the last chapter had been “ roughly 
sketched by Mr. Allen before his final ilI- 
ness, and his anxiety, when debarred from 
work, to see it finished was relieved by 
the considerate kindness of his friend and 
neighbor, Dr. Conan Doyle.” Conan 
Doyle then gathered up Mr. Allen’s ideas 
“and finally wrote it out for him in the 
form in which it now appears.” 

The sub-title of the romance explains in 
full the characteristics of the heroine. She 
is ‘a woman with tenacity of purpose.” 
Hilda Wade is an assumed name. She has 
taken it in order to ferret out a mystery. 
Her father was accused of having poisoned 
an English Admiral, so as to inherit his 
estate. Hilda devotes her life to the discov- 
ery of the true poisoner. For this purpose 
she enters a hospital in London. The pre- 
siding mind of this hospital is the famous 
Prof. Sebastian. One of his most faithful 
followers is Dr. Cumberledge. It is through 
his aid that Hilda becomes a nurse in St. 
Nathaniel’s. Hilda is beautiful and knows 
her business thoroughly. At the same time 
she is a Cassandra and a sphinx. Endowed 
with a wonderful memory, nothing escapes 
her. Every one is amazed at Sebastian's 
scientific ability. Nurse Hilda acknowledges 
that, but insists that the famed professor 
has ng soul, and that he would sacrifice a 
man so as to demonstrate a scientific fact. 

There is enmity between Nurse Hilda and 
Sebastian. He tries to poison her with a 
needle, which he has charged with the 
deadly bacillus of pyaemia. Hilda discov- 
ers the trick, and, securing the poisoned 
needle, substitutes another harmless one 
in the place of the dangerous one. 
test of culture shows that the suspected 
needle bred the deadly bacillus. Then, Dr. 
Cumberledge is assured that Sebastian is a 
villain. Hilda and the young doctor leave 
the hospital. It turns out that Sebastian 
was once the friend of Hilda's father, and 
that it was Sebastian who had charged her 
father with having poisoned the Admiral. 

Hilda disappears and goes to Af- 
rica. The young doctor, who loves her, 
follows. There is an attempt made by the 
Matabeles to murder all the whites, It is 
Sebastian who has brought about the mas- 
sacre. It is always Sebastian who is plot- 
ting to get rid of Hilda. On her part she 
only lives so as to get Sebastian to confess 
the crime for which her innocent father was 
accused. The young doctor and Hilda go 
to Thibet, to Nepaul. Sebastian always ts 
after them. Finally Hilda gets the better 
of Sebastian, and he declares that Hilda's 
father was innocent and that he was the 
criminal. 

There are some very curious points made 
by Grant Allen in diagnosis of humanity. 


Grant Allen’s Martyrdom. 

There is something inexpressibiy sadden- 
ing when the later life of Grant Allen is 
studied. Here certainly was a man with 
noble aspirations and the ability to carry 
them out, and who did not succeed. It was 
a place in science he craved for, and this 
was denied him. We have more than once 
commented on the excellence of Grant Al- 


‘Jlen’s scientific work. He had read widely, 


and in the particular direction of natural his- 
tory. Botany he had thoroughly mastered. 
In his description of the plants, their vari- 
ous forms, their affiliations, he was almost 
without an equal. But it wads difficult for 
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him to earn his bread and butter by means 
of scientific articles contributed to peri- 
odicals, and the editors of magazines were 
not to blame, Save in special publications, 
the history of an animal or of a plant goes 
a-begging. It was the lack of a market 
that drove Grant Allen to hammer out fic- 
tion. True it is that no man can do good 
work when his heart is not in his task. 
Evidently Grant Allen did not like the path 
which necessity forced him to follow. Ro- 
mance manufacture was to him distasteful; 
even something akin to martyrdom. But 
then he had a wife and child depending on 
him. Andrew Lang, in a most sympathetic 
notice of Grant Allen, writes ‘“‘ that he was 
& most successful artist in the art for 
which he did not care.” We question the 
word “successful.” From Grant Allen's 
correspondence the following is taken. It 
forms part of a letter written by him in 
1885 to Prof. Croom Robertson, and to be 
found in Mr, Edward Clodd’s ‘“‘ Memoir ”"’: 

You spoke so kindly and encouragingly to 
me yesterday morning that you reyived for 
a moment hopes about my literary and scl- 
entific work which I have long myself laid 
aside. But on soberer second thoughts I 
feel almost convinced that it would be best 
for. me not to try writing a really good 
novel, for I won't succeed. I am content to 
make a comfortable living for Nellie and 
the boy by hack work. Four or five years 
ago I couldn't do that; thanks to you and 
other kind friends I can now do it easily. 
Would it not be a pity, by pursuing a will- 
o’-the-wisp reputation, to endanger my 
now fairly insured position as a good 
sound hack? * * © JT never cared for the 
chance of literary reputation, except as a 
means of making a livelihood for Nellle 
and the boy. * * * I am leaning to the 
sensational things that please the editors. 
I am trying with each new novel to goa 
step lower to catch the market. 


Grant Allen’s “ Linnet.” 


“ Linnet,” the title of a tale by the late 
Grant Allen, which will shortly appear for 
the first time in America from the New 
Amsterdam Book Company, is said to pos- 
sess more than ordinary interest for the 
readers of fiction as well as for those per- 
sons who are fond of Alpine scenery. The 
action of the story takes place in the 
Austrian Tyrol and in London. It was in 
the high altitudes of the former that the 
author wrote the greater part of his story. 
As may be expected, therefore, it is full 
of local color, not only as expressed in 
fine descriptions of mountain scenery, 
but also in the customs of the people. The 
Story is of a girl who possesses a wonder- 
ful voice, and tends cattle on the hills. A 
village inn-keeper believes that the moun- 
tain air is productive of fine voices and so 
he gathers a company of Tyrolese singers 
from among the tenders of cattle and takes 
them to London. In the latter part of the 
story there appears Florian Wood, a 
character which is said to be based upon 
the personality of a well-known man- 
about-town of the British metropolis. In 
contrasting the free mountain life with 
the artificial existence of the city, the 
author is said to have written with con- 
siderable force. 


A Second Coming.* 


In @ perusal of “A Second Coming,” 
everything will depend upon the mental or 
spiritual condition of the reader—man or 
woman. Mr. Richard Marsh is indeed a 
singularly bold man, for he has chosen for 
topic the second coming of Christ. And yet 
the topic Is by no means an original one. 
If the Old World accepted the miracle play, 
as do we to-day the Oberammergau per- 
formance, why should we be startled when 
the advent of Christ is presented in the 
guise of a romance? But then, too, there 
is really nothing new in this. Was there 
not quite lately a novel of South Africa, 
and a story having a great vogue, where 
the leading character is influenced by the 
Saviour, who appears in the flesh before a 
careless trooper, and the salvation of the 


| rough rider is brought about? 


Everything in a romance of the kind Mr. 
Marsh has written hinges on the treatment. 
It would be incongruous had he presented 
any comic elements. Nevertheless, he is 
often skating on very thin ice. Certain sit- 
uations in “A Second Coming,” no matter 
how serious may be a reader, are at the 
least inducive of a smile. Sometimes Mr. 
Marsh is satirical in regard to those who 
represent certain phases of religious 
thought. If the work is intended to instill 
a broad Christianity, the tenets it gives are 
narrow. There its little that is hopeful in 
this book, and herein lies its most unfort- 
unate feature. When Mr. Marsh's Christ 
comes to England, he has but few follow- 
ers. One is a lame shoemaker, the other 
a poor charcoal man. There may be a 
third disciple, but his spiritual position 
leaves much to be desired. 

In the course of the romance there is a 
woman suffering torture under the knife 
of the hospital surgeon. This scene is ter- 
rible, Zolaesque in its realism. The Salva- 
tion Army and “Gen. Robins" (Booth?) 
are introduced. “Gen. Robins” is not 
entirely satisfied that his method of sav- 
ing souls has been the best. He says: “I 
have made of Him a mockery in the eyes 
of men, dragged Him through the gutter, 
used -Him as a street show, and as a 
mountebank in the house which I have 
called not His but mine.” 

The author is severe with a popular 
writer of romances, the lady who teaches 
that human love is an tmmorality. For 
her espectal punishment Mr. Marsh's 
Christ strikes her with paralysis; she 
withers away and becomes an old and de- 
crepit hag. What may be the influences 
of this book it would be futile to speculate 
on. On the whole, we are of the opinion 
that it will work more harm than good. 
As to the strength and power of the ro- 
mance, for it should be regarded only as 
fiction, Tt leaves a strong impression on the 
mind of the reader. We do not question 
that it will be largely read and com- 
mented on. 
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New Light Reading 
Attracting Attention. 


His Lordship’s Leopard. 


A farcical tale. By D. D. WELLS, author of 
“ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT.” 8D IM- 
PRESSION. 12m, $1.50. 
Om The Times's and The Dial's lists of 100 Books for Sum 
mer Reading. 


“ There is not a dull page in it.’* 
Chicago Times-Herald. 
“Well nigh as perfect in its way as the 
‘ Alice’ books.’"—N. Y. Hera 
“The dialogue ts as good as Anthony Hope's.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Courtot Memoirs. 


2D IMPRESSION IN PRESS. 8vo, $2. 
On The Times's list of 100 Books for Summer Reading. 
‘A most fresh, animated, and readable vol- 


ume. . . . In these pages one lives over again 
as if on the spot the days of Paris at the last 


junction of two centuries. [More striking than 
any history can possibly be... 
and more entertaining than any fiction 
are theSe pictures drawn from real life of the 
men and women whom events made famous and 


of the actions and incidents by which they are 
remembered.’’—Literary World. 








Folly Corner. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 2D IMPRESS- 
ION. 12ma, 


$1.25. 

**She is the equal of Thomas Hardy.”’ 
—Thee Bookman, 

‘Tense with sustained power.’’ 

—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 





The Harp of Life. 


A Musical Novel. By Miss ELIZABETH GOD- 

FREY, author of “‘ POOR HUMAN NATURB.” 

12mo, $1.50. 

‘©A masterly tale.’’—Boston Transcript. 

** Another musical novel and a good ons, toe, 
She does not exaggerate the eccentricities of 
musicians, as so many writers are tempted te 
do.'’—Bookman, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


Ca i es ts se se 


There are 18 Reasons why 
you should read 


“DEACON 
‘BRADBURY.” 


The 11th is because 


“It is likely to become as popular as j 
‘David Harum,’ ” (Atlanta Constitution), ° 


and you want to keep up 
with the procession, 
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At all bookstores. 
% Published by The Century Co, 
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New Road Map 
Country Around New York, 


Covering territory bounded on the north by 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson; on the east by Gar 
den City, Long Island; on the south by South 
Amboy, N. J., and on the west by Lake Ho 
patcong. All roads are shown in red, and all 
the good roads are in heavy lines. This is « 
very satisfactory map for driving, walking 
and cycling, being up to date and in con 
venient form. Size 36x26. Scale one mile & 
three-quarters of an inch. Pocket form, ligt 
paper, folded, 25 cents. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Pub’ishers. 
142 Fifth Ave., New York. 


3 TheYouth’s- 
Companion 


Issued Boery Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 
There is no better Summer reading for young 
or old than the bright short stories, character 
sketches and. well selected miscellany in The 
Youth’s Companion. 
Announcement of the Current Volumeand Sample Copies « 
the Paper FREE, t 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, Maas 


Manascripts in all branch. 
es of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form 
are required by an cestab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. 
No charge for examination. 
Prompt attention and hon- 
orable treatment. “ Books,” 
141 Herald, 23d Street, New 
York. 


To 


Ready Shortly. New Edition. 
Richard Marsh’s Greatest: 


THE BEETLE. 


J2mo. $1.50. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
Issued Monthly; price, 25 cents. 

July number contains: Chinese Army, Song of 
Roland, Bank Notes, Card Money of Canada, 
Life of Censorinus, Evangelization of Burope, 
Hanseatic League, Gothic ee Se 
ment, Religion, Sagas, Norse Saxan 
Bretwealdas, Norman Conquest, of 
Ancient Literature, - n of Tribes, 
Codex Argenteus, Ulf CAMBRIDGE PR: 

62 i 3, 90°: & line of 


Reade St., 
Mar's Monetary Works. 





HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Baskett’s “Light That Led.” 
LILLIE H. FROST, Vandalia, Mo., pro- 
tests against a recent review of James 
Newton Baskett’s novel, “ The Light That 
Led,” which appeared in THe Sarurpay 
Review June 16. She writes: “ The review- 
er is pleased to call the book a novel that is 
* original and meritorious.’ He further dis- 
tinguishes it by saying it is ‘far above the 
average work of fiction.’ He holds up the 
heroine as ‘a reality, a genuine creation,’ 
also classified the hero as a type which 
*has never been treated more strikingly, 
more honestly.’ How cleverly his sentences 
move in general praise, then how diabolic- 
ally he begins to kill with the specific let- 
ter! Dispassionate honesty would not only 
have selected one of the trifling ‘ superfi- 
cial weaknesses,’ but at least one of the 

*moments of real strength.’ 

“The complaint of the reviewer that the 
*misunderstanding might have been avert- 
ed by a single word carefully left unspoken 
till after the tragic event’ is puerile and 
amusingly amazing. Misunderstandings 
and uncertainties are the basic principles of 
one-half of the tragedies of life, hence of 
one-half of the books transcribing life. 
True, Mr. Baskett might have told the en- 
tire story on one page. Perhaps he had a 
foolish impression that the interest was to 
be drawn out for the reader's benefit. 

“The author should take it as a great 
compliment that his book reminds the critic 
of Dicken#® though it lacks his ‘ delicious 
sense of humor.’ Nannie Ditmer Is charac- 
terized as ‘genuine flesh and blood and 
worth reading about.’ Then with the next 
penstroke the critic writes ‘some of the 
scenes at school are so childish they fry 
one’s patience.’ Do you think your reviewer 
knows girls? I do. I’ve been one at the 
very school Mr. Baskett writes about, and 
I thank him for his almost womantlike deli- 
cacy in screening the besotted 
girls in general and particular.”’ 


Has Read Boswell’s Johnson Many 


Times. 
E. M. WILSON, The 
writes: “Mr. Benjamin is 
fondness for rereading the 
well. Among the foothills of 
Mountains for at least thirty years, one 
person has read them on an average of 
once in three y¢ Should my powers of 
reading be retained for thirty”’more, I fear 
I cannot read them so often, there is such 
a crowd of new matter, but I intend to 
have a few more good times with the gruff 
old doctor before winding up.” 


Dalles, 
not alone 

inimitable 
the Cascade 


Oregon, 
in his 
Bos- 


The Hard-Worked Verb Again, 


“W.II.C.,” Aybany, N. Y., referring to 
the question of ‘' The Hard-Worked Verb,” 
writes: ‘‘ Does not ‘One Reader’ forget 
that good usage and not fixed grammat- 
ical rules establish the proper use of 
words? He quotes @urtis, Ruskin, Froude, 
Arnold, Warner, Burnett, Bryce, McCar- 
thy, Hunt, and Mary Johnston as guilty of 
‘blunders’? Hardly. The culled sentences 
are easily parsed with the verbs under- 
stood. Expressed, {t would in nearly. ev- 
ery case flatten the sentence.” 

-“B. F.," New York, writes on the same 
subject: ‘The unparsable sentences, I opine, 
are perfectly correct, being simply ellip- 
tical, and handled by competent gramma- 
rians in accordance with the well-known 
rule of the ‘understood.’ Why not, in- 
stead, overhaul New York and Boston jour- 
nals, noticeably The Post and Transcript, 
for their ‘ big’ use of ungrammatical lan- 
guage, not knowing the difference between 
‘lay’ and ‘lie,’ and ‘sit’ and ‘set,’ &c.?” 


“A LOVER OF GOODENGLISH"” writes 
from New York: “Of course the “ blun- 
der” which is illustrated to the extent of 
half a column in ‘One Reader's’ letter is no 
blunder at all. The frequent omission of 
the copula where it ts clearly understood 
ls an elegance of all literature, classical 
and modern. If there were room for doubt, 
the practice of Ruskin, Froude, Curtis, 
Warner, and other authorities named 
would be decisive. Grammarians who have 
formulated foreign languages are fully 
aware that they must bow to literary au- 
thority, and when Euripides says in his na- 
tive tongue, ‘These things is dreadful,’ or 
Taine uses the double negative, they con- 
form their rulestoestablished usage, In like 
manner lexicographers fortify their state- 
ments by free citation from Hterary mod- 
els. 3ut the pigmies who lay down the 
law for young ladies’ academies would 
usurp the right to remodel language ac- 
cording to their crude notions of propriety 
and employ their influence, so far as they 
have any, in depriving our inherited speech 
of its force and flexibility. When will these 
Philistines learn that the design of lan- 
guage is not to supply ‘parsable’ (sic) 
exercises for the use of schools, but to 
convey thought vigorously, and, if desired, 
simply? 

“ Not long since, in one of our best city 
journals appeared the sentence, ‘‘ The as- 
sertion would better be dropped.” To mol- 
lify the mealy-mouthed maidens, the editor 
substituted for a phrase sanctioned by 
centuries of good usage and by no means 
obsolescent, equally difficult to con- 
strue, unmusical to the well-trained ear 
and eschewed by most contemporary 
writers. Jt is a pity that some of the latter 
cannot spare tigse to muss the Miss Nancys 
who, too feeble to enter’ the field of real 
criticism, must exercise their poor little 
brains upon such misbegotten niceties,” 

“THE ROCHESTERIAN,” (Mr. O'Con 
nor,) in The Post Express of Rochester 


one 


prints one reader's letter, and in the course | 


of his comments remarks: “It is unneces- 
sary to take up each sentence in detail, 
and it may be conceded that some of those 
quoted are badly constructed and would 
read better if the verb that Is understood 
were expressed. But on the other hand, 
some “Of the sentences are all the better 
for their elliptical construction.” 


A Chusch Whose Doors Are Open 
to the Frizndless. 


“X.,"" New York City, referring to the ap- 
peals of “ Friendtess”’’ and “ A Constant 
Reader” for a church wherein they may 
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that several years ago I was engaged In a 
similar quest, and for months went from 
church to church loaking for one where a 
self-supporting woman, would be welcome. 
My search ended in a church which has al- 
ways been famous for its unsociability. I 
found it the reverse of cold; its pastor the 
soul of cordiality and courtesy; its officers 
servants of the Most High, and the mem- 
bers delightful to know and cordial in the 
true sense of the word. During the first 
season of my membership I sat with the 
senior elder and his family by his invita- 
tion. From the midweek service on 
Wednesday night I soon discovered that 
few went away immediately, nearly all re- 
maining behind for a social half hour tn a 
certain part of the delightful chapel, christ- 
ened the ‘Chattery’ for obvious reasons. 
Such church work as I had time to do I 


was warmly welcomed to take up, and it 
was not long ere I had lost all sense of 


strangeness and felt that at last I had 
found a church home. But I learned that 
it did not all depend upon the church, If 
I would find what I sought I must do my 
part. If I would be known I must make 
myself known, and not expect all the ad- 
vances to come from the church people. 

“This church is situated on Fifth Avenue, 
between Eleventh and\[fwelfth Streets, and 
is known aa the ‘Old First’ Presbyterian 
Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield is pastor. It is open all Summer 
for regviar services. Here ‘ Friendtess ' 
and ‘Constant Reader’ will find the wel- 
come they Seek.” 

GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Brooklyn, refer- 
ring to the same subject, writes: “ Apropos 
of that subject, | would like to describe a 
club for the discussion of new books which 
has been successfully maintained in a 
Western city for a number of years. The 
club meets every Wednesday evening in 
the beautiful parlors of a centrally located 
church. The average membership and at- 
tendance is upward of 100, and it includes 
many bright persons of literary tastes, re- 
gardiess of church or other connections, 
The club is quite informal anu is practi- 
cally managed by an Executive Committee 
consisting of the President and one or two 
other officers who choose the books to be 
discussed and the members to lead the dis- 
The ptogramme for the season is 


ular work—usually a new novel with some 
serious purpose—being assigned for each 
week. The leader of the discussion usually 
short paper giving a synopsis of 
the stgry in such a way that those present 
who have not read the book will be pre- 
pared to participate in the discussion of 
the social ang other questions suggested 
by it. This general discussion is followed 
by a social half hour. These meetings 
have attracted considerable public atten- 
tion. Such a club seems to satisfy, at least 
in part, what your correspondent has so 
eloquently and forcibly expressed the need 
of, and personally I should be very glad 
to assist in the organization and main- 
tenance Brooklyn of such a society of 


in 


congenial spirits, 


R. E., Syracuse, N. Y., also writes as fol- 
lows: ‘*God is no respecter of persons. 
In the heavenly harmony of God's creating 
there are no friendless thoughts, as God's 
children all are friends. Let ‘ Priendless’ 
eall at reading room % Fifth Avenue 
of the Second Church of Christ, Scientist. 
There she will find truth demonstrated. 
She will find a welcome. They are to 
have a church soon up near Central Park.” 


“Mrs. H.,”’ 301 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, 
asks for the address (which has been mis- 
laid in this office) of ‘‘ Constant Reader, 
whose appeal appeared in Top SaturpDar 
Review of June 30, and adds: “ His senti- 
ments touchingly express the needs of 
many ‘lonely souls,’ which should be re- 
sponded to, and it is quite probable that a 
practical plan for bringing such people to- 
gether in congenial intellectual and social 
companionship can be devised by certain 
well-directed efforts, which JI, for one, 
would be pleased to aid and assist." 


Two Neglected Books. 


VIVIAN HUBERT, Seabright, N. 3B, re- 
ferring to neglect of “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
and * Robinson Crusoe" by people of ma- 
ture minds, writes: ‘‘ These two books are 
considered by the ayerage person as suit- 
able only for the nursery, and, as we be- 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ are thrown away as too 
simple and childish for us. One could not 
fall into a greater error than this. It 1s 
needless to speak of the literary value of 
these books; their positions were deter- 
mined long ago. As children, ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe' appealed to us merely as the ad- 
ventures of a shipwrecked sailor; ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ as the journey of a man 
with a bundle on his back, which I, as a 
child, thought must contain clothes, food, 
So much for my youthful interpreta- 
tion of the stories. But when we carefully 
read and study the book with our intellect 
fully developed, what expressions of relig- 


| ious and philosophical truths, full of a deep 


and earnest reverence for God, do we find, 
Crusoe’ contains a moral far 


tion of sin and wickedness contained in the 
ethical novel. It {s the complete 
reformation of a man. The story which 
runs through ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ serves 
only as an allegory, representing the strug- 


gies of a man with sin and temptation, and | 


his ultimate victory. The moral courage of 
Christian, the passionate feeling, the por- 
trayal of character, and the descriptions, 
make the boek worthy of a far greater 
attention than it receives. 
few be awakened to the hidden beauties of 
these two masterpieces, I shall Yet feel 
that this space has been wholly wasted.” 


Wee Precaution;. 


DANIELL of Madison, 
writes: ‘“‘In your issue of June 9, I notice 
that ‘H. H.’ of Washington, D. @., asks 
* Will some one please inform me in which 
of Scott's novels he makes the moon rise 
in a quarter of the heavens directly op- 
posite to where a previous part of his de 
scription requires it to rise?’ This ques- 
may be found answered in Robert 
Louis Stevenson's ‘My First Book—Treas- 
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troublesome the moon is! I have come to 
grief over the moon in “ Prince Otto,” and 
so soon as that was pointed out to me, 
adopted a precaution which I recommend 
to other men—I never write without an al- 
manac, With an almanac and the map 
of the country and the plan of every house, 
either actually plotted on paper or clearly 
and immediately apprehended in the mind, 
a man may hope to avoid some of the 
grossest possible blunders. With the map 
before him, he will scarce allow the sun 
to set in the east, as it does in “ The An- 
tiquary.”” With the almanac at hand, he 
will scarce allow two horsemen, journey- 
ing on the most urgent affair, to employ 
six days, from three of the Monday morn- 
ing till late in the Saturday night, upon 
a journey of, say, ninety or a hundred 
miles; and before the week is out, and still 
on the same nags, to cover fifty in one 
day, as he may read at length In the tn- 
imitable novel of ‘“* Rob Roy.” And it is 
certainly well, though far from necessary, 
to avoid such croppers. But it is my con- 
tention—my superstitution, if you lke— 
that he who is faithful to his map and 


consults it, and draws from it his inspira-’ 


tion, daily and hourly, gains positive sup- 
port and not mere negative fmmunity from 
accident. The tale has a root there; it 
grows in that soil; it has a spine of its 
own behind the words.’ ” 


“i. M. T.,” Brooklyn, N. ¥.: “‘H.’ of 
Washington, D. C., asks: ‘In which one of 
Svott’s novels he makes the moon rise tn a 
quarter of the heavens directly opposite to 
where a previous part of his description re- 
quires it to rise?’ ‘H.’ probably has in 
mind ‘The Antiquary,’ where Scott has the 
sun sinking to rest below the waters of the 
North Sea, on the east coast of Scotland! 
Andrew Lang called attention to this slight 
disarrangement of nature in his editoriai 
remmarks prefacing an édition de luxe of 
Scott's works.” 

JOHN E. LEWIS, Box 1,066, Derby, 
Conn.: “ Referring toe inquiry in your issue 
of June 9 as to where Scott put the moon 
in the wrong part of the sky, your corre- 
spondent will find it in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ Chapter 15.” 


Mr. Wise’s “The End of an Era.” 
“TWO BROOKLYN WOMEN" write: 
“We, who have taken Tug Times for many 
years and hope to take it many years more, 
have just finished reading ‘The End of 
an Era,’ by John S. Wise, induced to do so 
by a notice of the book in Tugs Times Sat- 
URDAY REviEW. The whole story is im- 
mensely interesting, and as an autobio- 
graphy charmingly free from egotism. It 
would add much to the interest of the 
book were it illustrated, at least with a 
portrait of the genial author, whose picture 
we hope to see in the next edition. We 
thank Tare TIMES, as we are indebted to it 
for a pleasure we might have missed but 
for THe SaTURDAY REVIEW, and we are 
also grateful to the author of a book which 
has thrown new light on an eventful pe- 
riod of Americar history.” 


Indian: and the Treatment of 
Them.* 


Of the 400,000 Indians on the American 
continent, there are about 267,000 for whom 
the United States Government is responsi- 
ble. Of these former savages, thousands 
are valuable citizens, and many others are 
only waiting the opportunity to become 
such. George Bird Grinnell, a chief of 
one of the Western tribes, in a very inter- 
esting volume, entitled “ The Indian of To- 
day,’’ describes the characteristics of the 
different families, and incidentally makes 
a strong plea for the better treatment of 
the Indians by the Nation. Few people 
realize the havoc wrought among the In- 
dians by disease and the strong liquors of 
the white man. The author has slept in 
the tepees of the Indians and sat at their 
council fires, and studied all the tribes 
from Alaska to Mexico. He is well, quali- 
fied to describe the characteristids that 
distinguish the fifty-nine linguistic fam- 
ilies, representing more than 800 tribes. 
Some of these families are extinct and 
others exist only in scattered remnants. 
About two-thirds of those remaining re- 
side on the Pacific Slope, and many tribal 
names are familiar only in local geograph- 
ical nomenclature. 

The most important of these fifty-nine 
families are the powerful Algonquins, who 
number about 100,000 and reside mostly in 
Canada; the brave Athabascans, extending 
from Alaska to Mexico and Including the 
Navajoes and the Apaches; the almost ex- 
tinct Attacapans of the Gulf Coast; the 
wholly extinct Beothuks, who formerly 
resided in Newfoundland; the Caddoan 
family of the Western plains, of which the 
Pawnees are the best-known tribe; the 
Chimmesyan family, represented by the 
prosperous Metakahlta tribe of Alaska; the 
Chinookan family of the Columbia River re- 
gion; the sun-worshipping Chitimachans, 
now reduced to a single tribe of fifty mem- 
bers; the Copehan, represented by small 
and unimportant Pacifie Slope tribes; the 
widely distributed and hardy Eskimos, who 
formerly dwelt in the great lake region 
and the valleys of the south; the Iroquois, 
founders of the of Six Nations; 
the one-tribed Kiowas, famed as the buf- 
falo hunters of the Great Plains; the 
Lituamian family, to which the Modocs 
the 
belong; 
building, 
the 


League 


Choctaws, and Seminoles 
skillful in weaving, 
herding, and dancers 
dance; the Salishans, now 
20,000 and Ineluding the 
the Shahap- 
Nez Perces be- 
the 
and 


Creeks, 
the Pueblos, 
mining, and of 
famous snake 
numbering about 
Flatheads the Spokanes; 
tian family, the 
long; the represented by 
Digger Indians, the lowest tribal type, 
the highest, the Aztecs of Mexico, also by 
the savage Comanches, the 
Piutes, and the Utes; the 
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and 
to which 
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whose name in Algonquin signifies 
“snakes”; the Tonkawas, worshippefs of 
the wolf and invaluable scouts for our 
troops on the border, and the Zunian fame 
ily, of which a sole representative settle 
ment exists in Western New Mexico. 

The early historians, whose knowledge 
of the Indian came mainly from warlike 
encounters, failed to do them justice. They 
were brave, tndustrious, and strictly hon- 
est. Lying was so despised that habitual 
caution In speech has been the Indian’s 
rule. He was faithful in friendship and 
to family and tribal ties, self-respecting, 
hospitable, light-hearted, and mirth-loving. 
Some of these virtues, through contact 
with the white man, have been lost, but, 
according to the author, are still possessed 
by the Indians under favorable circum- 
stances. The history of the tribal decadence 
of the Indian is an unpleasant one to 
peruse. They have been crowded further 
and further westward and forced into wars 
with tribes upon whose territory they were 
driven, 

In this country, exclusive of Alaska, there 
are 177 reservations, varying in size from 
276 to 7,000,000 acres, and aggregating ove» 
80,000,000 acres. Unfortunately, many of 
these reservations are totally unfitted for 
agricultural purposes, and the Indian has 
been compelled to direct his energies in 
other directions. Mr. Grinnell shows how 
difficult the struggle for existence is on 
the Indian reservation, where the soil is 
often poor and where the white man cheats 
the Indian and steals his stock. It fs 
claimed that on some of the reservations 
the United States Marshals encourage the 
Indians to drink, though it Is against the 
law to sell liquor to an Indian. While there 
has been a steady improvement in the 
class of men appointed to Indian agencies, 
the author thinks that there {fs necessity 
for further improvement. The agent's au- 
thority is practically unlimited. He can 
divorce any couple, cut off the food supply 
of offending Indians, put any man into the 
guardhouse or deprive him of his house, 
stock, or tools. 

The Indian race has decreased in num- 
bers principally on account of the ravages 
of disease, blood taints acquired from dis- 
solute whites, constitutional weakening 
from excessive use of bad whisky, and 
smallpox and measles, to which ailments 
the Indian constitution quickly succumds 
The author suggests some excellent reme- 
dies for these, and some of the other evils 


and difficulties that face those interested 
in the betterment of the condition of the 
Indian. “Po give the Indian something 
to do by which he can earn money, and in 
which he will be interested, either for the 
work itself or for the reward it will bring, 
is at present the very best and most prac- 
tical thing we can do for him,” is Mr. Grin 
nell’s opinion. 

In this brief notfee we can only refer to 
the interesting parts of the volume devoted 
to tradition and myths and the ordinary 
life of the Indian. It is In every way the 
most valuable and interesting volume on 
the Indian of to~jay which has yet ap 
peared. A number of superb full-page illus- 
trations reproduce photographs of repre- 
sentative Indians. A glance at these, with 
out a perusal of the volume, will Impresa 
any one with the nobility of features of 
these early possessors of our country. 


Horseless Vehicles.* 


“Torseless Vehicles, Automobiles, Motor 
Cycles’ is a most opportune volume. Here 
are we on the eve of a revolution in gen- 
eral and we ought to know 
something about the methods of propul- 
sion and the many varieties of the ma- 
chines. Inquiries are incessant, and the 
technical press can hardly reply to the 
many questienings. Mr. Gardner D. His- 
cox has personally examined all the lead 
ing machines, and so can present in detail 
the result of his observations. Very inter- 
esting is the history of the progress of 
steam power. Power appléed to traction on 
common roads, that is, of a practical kind, 
is of recent date. The attempts were as 
numerous as were the failures. It was only 
in 1889 that steam traction on roads as- 
sumed a new phase in the direction of 
vehicles for pleasure. M. Serpollet is to be 
considered as having developed the horse- 
less carriage. The automobile first attract- 
ed attention in France, and then the new 
method of rapkl locomotion spread through- 
out the Continent, England, and the United 
States. 

The author gives f a systematic way the 
many varieties of machines. The advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the methods of 
propulsion are all presented. The speed 
question is less to be considered than the 
convenience of the automobile. Its dura- 
bility is also to be thdught about. The im- 
portant maiter of tires ts thoroughly treat- 
ed. We might say that the tire of the auto- 
mobile was its crux. The same troubles 
found in the bicyck are increased when the 
machine becomes heavier. According to 
our authority, the heavy, solid tire is not a 
suecess. The life of an automobile tire, 
where there is much weight, is very short. 


The costly tires put on automobile cabs 
last something like three or four months, 
and, as they are very expensive, the mile- 
age required to keep such a cab shod fis 
disastrous to economics. Figuring out the 
cost of tires against the cost of a horse, 
including his care and his wear and tear, 
it has asserted that the horse costs 
less in feed than the tires of the vehicle 
It may be said, however, that the pneuw- 
matie tire for heavy vehicles is still in an 
experimental stage. * © © On the lighter 
vehicle tire life is much longer, and with 
care seems to fill the requirements. 

If not. to-day, it will be for to-morrow, 
for certainly man’s ingenuity will find out 
tire for the heavy automobile is to 
durable The pleasure vehicle, 
power other than that of the 
horse, is already possible. We may have 
to wait a while before the business motor 
van comes into general, practical use. The 
work under notice Is fully tlustrated, and 
it will cer ily interest the many who are 
desirous irchasing horseless vehicles 
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) iscox. New York: Norman W. Henley 
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- Two SPEECHES. 


Made in London by Mr. Choate gnd 
Mark Twain at a Dinner to 
Sir Henry Irving. 

An event of literary as well as dramatic 
interest was the welcome-home dinner 
given in London to Sir Henry Irving on 
June 9 at the Hotel Savoy on his re- 
turn from his American tour. Mr. R. 
D'Oyly Carte was the Chairman of the oc- 
casion, on his immediate right at the din- 
ner being the guest of the evening, and on 
his left the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Unit- 
ed States Ambassador. At the tables, | 
which were beautifully decorated with flow- 
ers, some fashioned to represent the Union 
Jack and others formed‘into the Stars and | 
Stripes, sat, among others, Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, Sir John Tenniel, Mr. Pinero, Bret 
Harte, S. L. Clemens, (‘' Mark Twain,’) | 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, Sydney Grundy, 
BE. A. Abbey, Henry Arthur Jones, and } 

Laurence Irving. 

In reply to a toast to ‘‘ Our American Vis- 
itors’’ Mr. Choate said: 





I feel very proud to have been called upon 
to speak for the American visitors, who are 
so numerous and so noted, at this hospi- | 
table board. I think I can say for them | 
that they all feel very proud in having the 
honor to be here to-night to unite in hon- | 
oring our distinguished guest. Across the | 
Atlantic they are listening at this moment, 
wondering whether you will be able to give 
him as hearty and as warm-hearted a wel- 
come as they gave him a godspeed when 
he left their shores. We take great pride 
in congratulating him upon his world-wide 
fame and his success, which every year | 
is outstripping itself. We are delighted to 
hear, too, from his own lips, authenticated 
by the emphatic declaration of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, that this last tri- | 
umph of his has been his best. Really, 
this time he has surpassed all former ex- | 
periences, and has discovered—made his 
own and brought home—the Golden Fleece. 
It was a veritable voyage of the Argonaut, 
I shall not follow the analogy too closely. 
But in this expedition of his there was a | 
very close resemblance. He was accom- 
panied by an enchantress, whose name he 
has mentioned, who helped him to soothe, / 
to subdue, to captivate everybody whom 
he encountered. He found a worthy ship, 
he filled it with a noble crew of noble act- 
ors, and he penetrated to the heart of our | 
great continent, where this wonderful 
treasure was hidden, and made it his own. 
How has he been able to achieve this 
mighty conquest? There is an old Spanish 
proverb which explains it fully: “ He who 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies | 
must carry the wealth of the Indies along 
with him.’’ That is exactly what Sir Henry 
Irving has done. No matter what treas- 
ure or reward we heap upon him in our |} 
country and in yours, he always gives us 
more than our money's worth. How much 
treasure he brought away I am unable to | 
certify. I know that the withdrawal of so | 
much made a serious disturbance upon the | 
New York Stock Exchange and caused a 
perceptible contraction of the currency on 
our side of the water which occasioned a 
momentary panic in all our centres of 
trade. Despair overcame our people until 
he promised to return again next year, 
then everybody once more felt happy at 
the prospect. He gives more than he takes 
away, because he does so much to elevate 
popular taste and judgment and to raise 
the standard of the stage, and in ralsing 
the moral tone of the stage necessarily 
raises with it the moral tone of the audi- 
ence. I would like to put Sir Henry “ on 
the stand” and hear his view as to the 
relative capacity of these two great peoples 
for enthusiasm. 
side among the English people I had sup- 
posed from the account they gave of them- 





selves that they were a cold and unim- | 


passioned people, unwilling to give way to 
their feelings, and that when an occasional 
ebullition of enthusiasm broke out on our 
side of the water they said, * That is quite 
American, 
certain recent events which have shown 
them in their true colors—before the, relief 
of Ladysmith and Mafeking; in other 
words, before the relief of London. When 
these wonderful events happened they went 
as wild as human nature could let them go. 
Never do I recollect, never have I heard 
in our history of such a wild outbreak of 
the human spirit as occurred on those two 
nights in London. It recalled the enthusi- 
asm on the other side of the water when 
events made our experiment in self-gov- 
ernment a final, an absolute, and a per- 
petual success. I hope that what I have 
read in the papers is untrue, and that Sir 
Henry will keep visiting our people for 
many years to come. 

Mr. 8. L. Clemens, (Mark Twain,) in pro- 
posing the toast of “ The Drama,” said: 

I find my task a very easy one. I have 
been a dramatist for thirty years. I have 
had an ambition in all that time to overdo 
the work of the Spaniard who said he left 
behind him 400 dramas when he died. 1 
leave behind me 415, and am not yet dead. 
The greatest of all the arts is to write a 
drama. It is a most difficult thing. It re- 
quires the highest talent possible and the 
rarest gifts. No, thére is another talent 
that ranks with it—for anybody can write 
a drama—I had 400 of them—but to get one 
accepted requires real ability. And I have 
never had that felicity yet But human 
nature is so constructed, we are so per- 
sistent, that when we know we are born to 
a thing we do not care what the world 
thinks about it. We go on exploiting that 
talent year after year, as I have done. I 
shall go on writing dramas, and some day 
the tmpossible may happen, but I am not 
looking for it. In writing plays the chief 
thing is novelty. The world grows tired of 
solid forms in all the arts, I struck a new 
idea myself years ago. I was not sur- 
prised at it I was always expecting it 
would happen. A person who has suffered 
disappointment for many years loses con- 
fidence, and I thought I had better make 
inquiries before I exploited my new idea of 
doing a drama in the form of a dream, so I 
wrote to a great authority on knowledge of 
all kinds, and asked him whether it was 
new. I could depend upon him. He lived 
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in my dear home In America—that dear 
home, dearer to me through taxes. He sent 
me a list of plays in which that old device 
had been used, and he said there was also 
a modern list. He traveled back to China 
and to a play dated 2,600 yecrs before the 
Christian era. He raid he would follow it 
up with a list of the previous plays of the 
kind, and in his innocence would have car- 
ried them back to the Flood. That is the 
most discouraging thing that has ever hap- 
career. I have 


way, and have furnished Sir Henry Irving 
W hat has he 
achieved through that influence? See where 
stands now—on the summit of his art ‘n 
two worlds—a position unchallenged—and it 
was I who put him there—that partly put 
him there. I need not enlarge upon the in- 


} fluence the drama has exerted upon civil- 


ization. It has made even good morals en- 
tertaining. I am to be followed by Mr. Pi- 
I conceive that we stand 
sion. He has not written as 
as I have, but he has had that 
which I lack, of working 
the manager. I couple his 
this toast, and add the hope 
influence will be supported in ex- 
his masterly handicraft in that 


many pli iys 


them off 


name 


on 
with 


tinue his fine work. 


Dining in Paris.* 

because of sev- 
French capital, 
but particu- 
larly that part of the gay city between the 
Seine and the Odéon, between Rue 
phine and Boulevard St. Michel—has writ- 
ten a little volume which should be read by 
all Americans visiting the exposition. For 
at home it 
anticipations, 


Mr. Rowland Strong, who, 
residence in the 


will awaken many lively 
which may or may not be realized else- 
where. Itstitle is suggestive, ‘‘ Where and 
How to Dine in Paris.” 

The whole subject is delightfully treat- 
from the most luxurious cafés to the 
humblest yet attractive cabarets. One 
chapter that should not be overlooked by 
the tourist is that on ‘‘ The Paris Hotels.” 
“ Paris,” says the author, “is a city of ho- 
the majority of them bad.” After 
reading these pages, our own experience, 
coupled with that of our friends, inclines 


| us to agree with Mr. Strong. The principal 
| and general faultsof Parisian hotels 


are that 
accommodations are bad and obsolete 
that they are fire-traps of the most 
kind. The most convenient, 
and safest hotels are expensive. 


But here the tourist may have something 


the 


glimpse of an occasional royalty or some 


| other exalted personage. 


The book has considerable literary merit, 
au- 
thor once gave to a friend, a well-known 
prelate, graphically told that the 
reader lends himself to the illusion until 
the mouth waters in anticipation. The 


is so 


} menus of the cafés are set down in tabular 
| form, with prices 
| the 
| Waiters, 


In short, the sub-title of 

“With Notes on Paris Hotels, 
and Their Tips, Paris Theatres, 
Minor Theatres, Music Halls, &c.,"" is car- 
ried out in a most thorough and pleasant 
way. 


book, 





An Icelandic Saga. 

The translation {nto quaint English prose, 
like that of ‘‘ The House of the Wolfings,”’ 
with rhyming couplets for the incidental 
songs, of the Icelandic Grettir Saga or 
Grettla, first published by the late William 
Morris and Eirikr Magniisson in 1869, 
| been issued in a new edition with the origi- 
nal preface, which while not to be termed a 
history of the sagas, yet throws much light 
on early Scandinavian literature; seventeen 
pages of “notes and corrections,” and 
three separate indices, relating respectively 
to personal nameg, local geographical 
names, and “things.” There are also a 
chronological table of the hero's advent- 
ures, a list of “ periphrastic expressions in 
the songs," and of the proverbial sayings 
that occur in the story. Upon the map of 
Western Iceland, that serves as a frontis- 
plece, the curious reader may trace some of 
the hgro’s wanderings. 


This particular saga holds a high place 
in Icelandic literature, second only to the 
story of Nijal and his sons, which these 
translators place among “the few great 
works of the world.” The first thirteen 
chapters, dealing with the doings of Gret- 
tir’s ancestors in Norway, in “the land 
west over the sea,” and in Iceland, are 
sometimes encountered separately in the 
Icelandic as the Saga of Onund Treefoot. 
They are thought necessary to the full ap- 
preciation of the Grettla, setting forth 
Grettir’s kinship to King Olaf the Saint of 
Norway. 


Grettir the Strong was son to Asmund 
the Grayhaired, grandson of Onund Tree- 
foot. He had a wild, unruly childhood. 
Having killed a man by misadventure he 
was forced to leave Iceland and was 
wrecked on an Island off the coast of Nor- 
way, and kindly treated by the Lord of 
the Isle, whose household he afterward 
saved by slaying a dozen pirates, who vis- 
ited the place in the jarl’s absence. Pres- 
ently because of a feud he was compelled 
to return to Iceland as a choice between 
evils. At home, however, he was received 
now as a man of great fame, and he slew 
the monster Glam, who put a curse on his 
slayer with his dying breath. The curse 
worked much evil, and ill-luck followed 
Grettir for many years until he was foully 
murdered while he lay sick, and with the 


*THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
Translated from the Icelandic by William 
Morris and Eirikr Magnusson. New edition. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

*WHERE AND HOW TO DINE IN PARIS. By 

: Grant Richards. 
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Sketch, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


** For brilliant conversations, bits of phi- 
keenness of wit, and full insight 
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help of a spell-waving hag, 
Angle. This deed was duly 
Thorstein, Grettir's brother. 

The saga has its mystic side, of course, 
and Grettir had dealings with the spirits. 
Over evil ones in his prime he possessed 
much power. His mighty strength, his 
prowess, his endurance are well depicted by 
the author of the saga, perhaps Sturla 
Thordson, who died in 1254. It is likely 
enough, these translators think, that Sturla 
had at least some part in the authorship of 
the story. 


by 
avenged 


Lads on a Flatboat.* 


Ed Lowry be 
most able of navigators. It is not a galleon 
that Ed commands, but an old-fashioned 
flatboat, and the Ohio and the Mississippi 
are the waters sailed or floated over. 
A lot of fine and well-educated lads have 
gone into the salvage and have 
brought out of the Ohio a fair quantity of 
pig-iron With the money the insurance 
gives them they build a flatboat, 
and lay out a trip from 
to New Orleans. The craft, 
the subjects treated of by 

There is a robber who 
He engages as a pilot. 

finds out that Jim 
Hughes is a rascal. Reading the news- 
papers Ed is positive that this Jim has 
broken into a bank, and is trying to escape. 
The lads lay hold of the fugitive from 
justice and turn him over to the proper 
authorities, together With the bonds he has 
stolen. A big reward follows, which the 
crew divides. What is so good in the book 
the studies on geography, geolegy, and 
action of the great rivers of the South. 
Then Mr. Eggleston teaches certain 
commercial laws, and gives an insight into 
the and the commercial re- 
sources of the United States. The action 
in “The Last the Flatboats”’ always 
keeps up the interest, and then there is 
besides much information imparted. We 
highly recommend this volume for young 
readers, and for that, older persons 
will derive from it a great deal of 
knowledge. 


is to classed among the 


business, 


eargo, 
Vevay, Indiana, 
the crew, are 
Mr 


comes on 


Eggleston 
board. 


captain soon 


too, 
population 
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useful 


“The dungle Book ie : French: 

Some time ago we came across a French 
translation of du Maurier’s “ Trilby.’’ The 
work had been done by a very excellent 
French woman, and the illustrations, evi- 
dently based upon those of the artist-poet, 
showed a sincere attempt to interpret the 
original text. Notwithstanding, however, 
the most excellent intentions of both trans- 
lator and artist, the supreme Anglo-Saxon 
significance of poor Trilby was often lost 
sight of or ridiculously caricatured, and the 
artist, while showing an admirable knowl- 
edge of the Parisian fashions of the period 
when du Maurier was a struggling genius 
in the Quartier, betrayed his utter lack of 
the author's spirit in half a dozen carica- 
tures that were intended for serious con- 
sideration. With all this in mind, we re- 
cently picked up a French translation of 
Kipling’s first ‘‘ Jungle Book,” expecting to 
find therein the usual collection of delight- 
ful monstrosities that are to be met with in 
most IF'rench translations of English fic- 
tion. We were mistaken. seginning 
with the first page, we read the vol- 
ume quite through without having our 
literary sensibility jarred in any way. 
More than this, the phrasing was 
thoroughly Kiplingesque, and the ideas 
came to us like renewed acquaintance with 
old friends. This translation is the work of 
Louis Fabulet and Robert d’'Humiéres. The 
only apparent explanation of their unique 


performance is that one knew more I"rench 

than he did English and that the other 

knew more English than he did French, 
and that both had a deep-rooted and con- 
trolling sympathy for Kipling’s English and 

Kipling’s ideas. The volume would form an 

excellente paradigm for the French student 

who might wish to try his hand at the 
construing of English into French. Inei- 
dentally, it may be remarked that “ Le 

Livre de la Jungle,"’ which is published by 

the Société du Mercure de France, has 

already gone through eight editions. 

*THE LAST OF THE FLATBOATS. A Story 
of the Mississippi and Its Interesting Fam- 
ily of Rivers. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Books and Their Makers. 

Quite a number of reviewers in comment- 
ing on the title of Miss Cholmondeley's 
popular novel took it for granted that 
“Red Pottage "’ had some reference to the 
Biblical story of Jacob'and Esau. Opinions 
on this point have varied. The author may 
have had in mind that passage in Genesis, 
“ Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red 
pottage”’’ She has augmented the confu- 
sion, however, by quoting as a legend for 
her tale the following line: “After the 
red pottage comes the exceeding bit- 
ter cry.” Some have attributed this 
passage to the Bible, others to Omar Khay- 
yam. Harper & Brothers the American 
publishers of the book, have been appealed 
to frequently. They could throw no light 
upon the subject, and, finally, in despera- 
tion at their increasing mail, wrote to the 
author begging her to satisfy the very nat- 
ural curiosity of her American readers, 
Here is her reply, which will doubtless be 
perused with Varying emotions: 

Miss Cholmondeley in answer to Messrs. 
Harpers’ inquiry of May 23 regrets to say 
she does not know where the motto comes 
from: “ After the red pottage,” &c. She 
remembers jotting it down in her notebook 
‘ears ago, but when she turned to it she 
cone to her surprise she had not added the 
author's name, which in nearly every other 


case she had been careful to do. She thinks 
it may be found in the sermons of the Rev. 


John Hamilton Thom. 


William Eliot § Griffis, best known 
through books on the Orient and Holland, 
sails to-day for his sixth ramble in the 
Netherlands. Before his departure he placed 
in the hands of the Pleming H. Revell Com- 
pany a manuscript entitled “ Verbeck of 
Japan: A Citizen of No Country.” It is a 
Yiographiecal sketch of a born Hollander, 
who lived in America, and who in Japan 
from 1850 to 1898S was busy in Government 
work. He taught scores of 
occupied 


tducational 
young Japanese, who have since 
various positions under the Government, 
from Cabinet posts to more humble offices. 
Among the first documents he made his 
students familiar with were the New Tes- 
tament and the Constitution of the United 
States. He personally planned the great 
embassy of 1873 Dr. Griffis writes of 
him: “Knowing him at his house and 
seeing his daily manner of life during sev- 
eral years, and having access to his letters, 
diaries, and the Government records, | have 
been able to show some things in detail 
which will reveal the wonderful personality 
and foree at the roots of that new Japan 
which has surprised the world.” Verbeck 
was always proud of his American sojourn, 
although he never became a citizen. He 
styled himself, nevertheless, “‘an Ameri- 
canized Dutchman.” 


We learn that J. Fenimore Cooper's ‘* Ned 
Myer: A Life Before the Mast,’” which will 
shortly be published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons in their Mohawk edition of Cooper's 
works, is to be found in the edition pub- 
lished by Stringer & Townsend, brought 
out in this city in 1855. This information 
is conveyed to us by Mr. Charles G. Dill of 
this city. who adds: “ This set of works 
comprises thirty-three volumes and is now 
practically out of print.” 

“The Damnation of Theron Ware" by 
the late Harold Frederic is being drama- 
tized by the author of * Way Down East,”’ 
which has been quite successful during the 
last two years. The dramatic qualities of 
Mr. Frederie’s novel are obvious, and if 
properly prepared for the stage it should 
make an entertaining play with a leading 
character which might challenge the finest 
histrionie ability. 


Frank W. Hackett, author of ‘' The Gav- 
el and the Mace,’ which McClure, Phillips 
& Co. have in preparation, has been Secre- 
tary Loneg’s first assistant in the Navy De- 
partment at Washington since Mr. Allen 
was sent to assume the Governorship of 
Porto Rico His new book has been in 
preparation for ten years. It is a practical 
and authoritative guide to parliamentary 
procedure, Mr. Hackett has filled several 
important posts, both legislative and exec- 
utive. He stood as a member of the Gene- 
va International Board of Arbitration only 
a short time after his graduation from col- 
lege 


Miss Minna Caroline Smith, author of 
“Mary Paget; A Romance of Old Ber- 
rouda,"" has a cottage at Nahant, Mass, 
for the Summer. She is at present occupied 
with the translation of a second novel by 
Befior Valdes, a fisherman's tale, entitled 
“ José.’ The translation has already been 
announced in Madrid 

A critic in our friend The Bookman, after 
nearly two columns of unstinted eulogy of 
“A Friend of Caesar,’ which may be said 
to be: Quo Vadis,"’ from a pagan Latin's 
closes with this passage, 
which comes a surprise, like a flash of 
lightning out of a clear sky: ‘‘ To the spe- 
cialist in classical archaeology, however, 
this be is full of errors, and contains 
more than a few positive absurdities,” 


point of view, 


onal Recollections by H 
land Edwards 


Suther- 
which bears the imprint of 
Cassell & Co., has much that ts interesting 
concerning foreign geniuses. Mr. Edwards, 
who is the dean of English musical crit- 
ix has been an editor, playwright, war 
correspondent, and foreign correspondent 
at ditferent intervals during the last fifty 
year and has been identified with many 
in the world of art and belles-lettres. His 
“ Recollections" are a series of pen pict- 
ures very cleverly drawn 
taining pages devoted to Hans von Biilow, 
Rubinstein, the inimitable Viviers, and 
other musical celebrities. ‘‘ Thackeray on 


There are enter- 
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*Madame Bovary,'" ‘Thackeray and Tur- 
geneff,” “ Charles Reade's Violins,” “ Jer- 
rola’s Butt and His Bully,” ‘How the 
Prince of Wales Was Converted and M. 
Jean de Reszke Was Convinced,” ‘ The 
Three Salas and Their Patrimony,” are the 
titles taken at random from the chapters, 
showing the character of the book. Play- 
goers will find amusement in ‘A Prize 
Comedy,” " Behind the Scenes," and ‘ Trib- 
une and Censore,"’ and studenjs of politics 
will read with interest a striking character 
sketch of the Russian revolutionist, Baku- 
nin, 


In writing in The London Independent, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy calls “ Arden Massi- 
ter,’ by Dr. Barry, author of "The New 
Antigone,” published in this country by 
The Century Company, “one of the most 
remarkable books we have had for some 
time, at least in the world of fiction.” And 
he adds; 

Dr. Barry is a Roman Catholic priest who 
has mixed more in the world of politics 
and society than most English Catholic 
priests have done, and has studied deeply 
and traveled much. He is a man whom one 
meets a good deal in London, and who ts 
appreciated in many circles where his re- 
ligious opinions would not of theinselves 
be likely to secure him a welcome in « 
vance. Not many clergymen of Dr. Barry's 
faith have, in our time at least, ventured 
to become workers in the field of romance, 
and this is Dr. Barry's third novel, 


Mr. George Wyndham, the British Under 
Secretary for War, contributes a critical 
essay on Stephen Crane to the pages of 
the current number of the New Review. 
In speaking of ‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,’ Mr. Wyndham says of the author: 
**He has painted a picture that challenges 
comparison with the most vivid scenes of 
Tolstoi's ‘‘ La Guerre et la Paix,"’ or of 
Zola’s “ Le Débacite."" In another place he 
says, still speaking of '‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage.” 

You may shut the book, but you still see 
the battle flags “jerked about madly in 
the smoke,’ or sinking with ‘‘dying ges- 
tures of despair,"’ the men ‘* dropping here 
and there like bundles "'; the Captain shot 
dead with ‘‘an astonished and sorrowful 


LincoIn—His Book.” It will be a reproduc- 
tion in exact fac simile of a small scrap- 
book compiled by Lincoln for use in the 
political campaign of 1858. The widespread 
fear of “negro equality’’ was the one 
great obstacle to Lincoln’s success with 
Douglas for Senatorial honors in Illinois, 
and Lincoln’s views on the subject of 
emancipation were continually misstated 
by his opponents. Lincoln, therefore, gave 
Capt, James N. Brown, his closest sup- 
porter in the campaign, this book, into 
which he had pasted clippings, giving, as 
he believed, ‘the substance of all I have 
ever said about negro equality.” Besides 
these clippings, the book contains notes in 
Lincoln's handwriting prefaced to the ex- 
tracts from his speeches. Capt. Brown car- 
ried the book with him in 1860, and in 
subsequent campaigns, and was in the 
habit of reading from it whenever Lin- 
coln's opinions were called into question. 
On the death of Capt. Brown, in 1868, it 
passed to his sons, and it is owing to their 
desire that it will be presented to the 
public in permanent form. 


Treasure Trove,and the British Museum 

The British Museum seems to be always 
in trouble. Here is the cause of a recent 
row. Many years ago some one found in 
Ireland a treasure, and in it were golden 
ornaments of a remote Celtic period. The 
objects were exhibited in Dublin and else- 
where. Finally they were offered for sale 
in the open market, and the British 
Museum became the purchaser. Every- 
thing in regard to the sale was method- 
ieally carried out. There was the ap- 
proval of Parliament, and the | transac- 
tion closed with those time-honored words, 


' * La Reine le veut."" Now suddenly rises 


look, as if he thought some friend had | 


done him an ill turn"; and the litter of 
3 “twisted in fantastic contor- 
.’ as if “‘ they had fallen from some 
great height, dumped out upon the ground 
from the sky.'’ The book is full of sensu- 
ous impressions that leap out from the pic- 
ture; of gestures, attitudes, grimaces, that 
flash into portentous definition like faces 
from the climbing clouds of nightmare. 


Western historical material is growing in 
demand. From Arizona we hear that Pref. 
Blake of the Territorial University, and ge- 
ologist of the Territory, is engaged in the 
preparation of a very complete bibliogra- 
phy of that region. It promises to be of 
special value in the matter of titles relat- 
ing to the Indian tribes, cliff dwellers, and 
Pueblos, as well as of many evidences of 
a prehistoric life. Among promised works 
is one from the accomplished pen of the 
Hon. Richard McCormick of Jamaica, L 
I., who was the first Secretary, then Gov- 
ernor, and delegate in Congress from that 
Territory. Gov. MeCormick is a practiced 
literary worker and will give the country 
a historical work of importance. 


Messrs. Crane & Co. of Topeka, Kansas, 
who have published the late Col. Henry 
Inman's attractive works on ‘“ The Santa 
Fé" and ‘Salt Lake Trails,"" are ambi- 
tious of founding the historical publishing 
house of the trans-Missouri States and re- 
gion. They design utilizing especially the 
material contained in the Kansas Histori- 
eal Society's collection—one of the most 
remarkable in the land, and beyond com- 
peer in any other of the newer Western 
States. Their first volume will be the 
original letters and papers of John Brown 
and his family, and of the men who were 
in the Harper's Ferry raid with him, as 
well as the chief portions of the corres- 
pondence relating to that memorable epl- 
sode. The editor's and publisher's purpose 
is not the preparation of a new blography 
of the great anti-slavery raider or a story 
of the raid itself. It is to bring together, 
with only such slight connection as will 
make chronology and continuity, the great 
mass of original material which has been 
collected and now remains accessible. The 
John Brown family life and character as 
shown by the household correspondence 
and covering two-thirds of the last cen- 
tury affords a quaint but very vivid and 
effective record of the old (narrow, per- 
haps, but cleanly and dignified) Puritan 
and New England farm life which has al- 
most wholly disappeared. There will be 
fac similes of important historical papers, 
such as, it Is expected, the autobiograph- 
ical sketch of ‘‘ Ossawatomie"’ Brown—a 
paper that Emerson said was as positive 
a contribution to American history as the 
autobiography of Franklin. Also, the 
strange provisional constitution the grim 
old fighter prepared for the government 
of his freed people in the mountain com- 
munity he expected to form, There is 
probably no collection of papers that will 
shed more light on the old, simple, hard 
days of “ plain living and high thinking ”’ 
than the proposed volume will offer. It is 
designed primarily for historical collec- 
tions, libraries, and scholars, but will prob- 
ably prove as fa&Scinating as any romance. 
The editors are Col. Richard J. Hinton of 
Brooklyn (author of “ John Brown and His 
Men," biographer of Richard Realf, and 
editor of his poems) and William E. Con- 
nelley of Topeka, well known in the West 
as a historian and scholar of merit, who 
has been giving great attention to the 
Indian records of the Great Plains region. 


By Abraham Lincoln. 


The only book ever written or compiled 
by President Lincoln will be published in 
the course of the Summer by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., under the title of ‘Abraham 
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Mr. Balfour. He insists that according to 
the old law of “treasure trove" neither 
the Crown nor the Parliament had any 
right to take those Celtic ornaments out of 
Ireland, and that they must be restored to 
their place of origin. The Trustees of the 
Museum certainly will laugh at the treas- 
ure trove enactments of a barbaric age. 
Whether there will be any high-handed 
measures, and a flaunting at the Royal 
prerogative, only the history of the future 
will explain. As it is, there are protests 
against the removal of these Celtic orna- 
ments. 


Maurus Jokai in Paris. 

Maurus Jokai, who has been called the 
Victor Hugo of Eastern Europe, is in 
Paris, where, in the Hungarian National 
Palace, by the Seine, he may witness the 
flag of the second partner of the Dual Mon- 
archy flying for the first time in the face 
of Europe. The event for him is some- 
thing of a personal triumph. On June 1 
he was banqueted by his compatriots at the 
Grand Hotel in Paris. He made a speech 
brimming with patriotism, in the course of 
which he said: 

For centuries the werld knew nothing of 
Hungary, save that as noble knights we 
knew how to shed our blood gloriously for 
the fatherland and liberty. But to-day at 
this brilliant exhibition we show that we 
have all along, with perseverance and pru- 
dence, been constructing the future of our 
fatherlind. To what the greatest of the 
Magyars, Count Szechenyi, said twelve 
years ago, ‘‘ Hungary has never been, but 
it will be,’’ the present Exhibition replies, 
‘Hungary is here."’ 

A magnificent edition of his works, in 100 
volumes, is exhibited at the Exposition by 
the Budapest publisher, M. Revai. Accord- 
ing to statistics obtained from a trust- 
worthy source, Jokai is the most widely 
read and liberally translated of any living 
author. Two millions of his volumes have 
been sold in his native Hungary. One hun- 
dred and forty translations have been made 
in German, 48 in Polish, 30 in Russian, 22 
in English, 16 in Finnish, 16 in Swedish, 16 
in Servian, 7 m Italian, 7 in French, 6 in 
Danish, and 4 in Dutch, 


Items of the Day. 


“The Fugitives,” a new novel by Morley 
Roberts, is promised from the press of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. early this month. 
It is a romance of love and war, the scene 
of which is laid in South Africa during the 
present war, and also in England. ‘The 
lover of one of two sisters 1s a British 
Captain captured at Magersfontein and 
sent to Pretoria. Her sister's lover goes 
out to rescue him; he succeeds and together 
they make their way through the Boer 
lines to Durban, where the Captain dies, 
but his fickle sweetheart is already mar- 
ried to another. The tale is said to be full 
of action and local color. 


Fergus Hume’s new novel, ‘‘ The Crim- 
son Cryptogram,"’ will shortly be presented 
in this country through the New Amster- 
dam Book Company. 


“An American Transport in the Crimean 
War,"" by Capt. Codman, recently pub- 
lished in London by Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton & Co., is creating considerable 
comment in the English press, and would, 
we should think, be interesting to Amer- 
icans. The work is particularly attractive 
to students of naval warfare and of mili- 
tary transportation. The author relates 
his experiences on an American chartered 
transport in the Crimean war. This war, 
as everybody knows, is the connecting 
link, at least as far as Englishmen are con- 
cerned, between the old and the new meth- 
ods of warfare. 


“The Downfall of Prempeh,” by Major 
Gen. Baden-Powell, first published in 1896, 
has been reissued in London, with draw- 
ings by the author. Owing to the serious- 
ness of the present Ashanti rebellion, this 
book, the story of the Ashanti war, makes 
its reappearance at a most opportune time, 


“An African Treasure,” by J. Maclaren 
Cobban, which the New Amsterdam Book 
Company is publishing, is well illustrated 
from photographs taken in the interior of 
Morocco, where the scene of the story is 
laid, 


The book which Cutcliffe Hyne has ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the British War 
Fund will be brought out next week under 
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the title of “ For Britain’s Soldiers.” The 
publishers, Messrs. Methuen, are giving 
their services gratuitously. The centribu- 
tors are Alden, Besant, Crockett, Hornung; 
Hyne, Kipling, Mason, Moore, Pemberton, 
Roberts, Ridge, Wells, White, Wood, and 
Mrs. Croker, author of “ Married or Sin- 
gle" and “ The Real Lady Hilda.” 


“ Encyclopedia of Etiquette " will be pre- 
sented before the end ef the month by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. It will have some par- 
ticularly interesting features, among them 
being chapters on the etiquette of outdoor 
sports, of weddings, dinners, calls, intro- 
ductions, “ Etiquette for Children,” “ Bach- 
elor Hospitalities,” ‘“‘ Chaperonage,” “ Eti- 
quette for Servants,” ‘“ Etiquette for Per- 
sons Who Are Betrothed,” &c. 


The first edition of Beatrice Whitby’s 
novel, ‘‘ Bequeathed,” published July 2 by 
Harper & Brothers, is already exhausted. 
Miss Whitby may be recalled as the author 
of * The Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 


In response to the many inquiries regard- 
ing Miss Thorneycroft Fowler, author of 
“The Farringdons,” D. Appleton & Co, 
have issued this week a new edition of 
Miss Fowler's ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carna- 
by,” which presents a portrait and an 
elaborate biographical and critical study 
of the author. A third edition has already 
been reached by ‘‘ The Farringdons."’ 


George W. Van Siclen has issued a 
brochure, entitled ‘‘ American Sentiment: 
A Plebiscite Upon the Boer War.” The 
pages contain the answers of many clergy- 
men from all over the United States giving 
the opinions of their congregations as to 
whether the United States should mediate 
in the Boer war or not. 


Roswell A. Benedict's dialogue on the 
tariff -question, entitled ‘Tim, Tam, and 
Tom Settling the Tariff-Trust Question,” 
is being published by Rohde & Haskins. 


The People, The Land, and The Book is a 
new illustrated Hebrew-Christian quarter- 
ly which is being published by B. A. M. 
Scapiro of Brooklyn. The quarterly treats 
of Judaism and Christianity from a his- 
torical, biographical, Messianic-prophetical, 
and literary point of view. It also presents 
some fiction and current events relating to 
the Jewish people bearing upon Christian- 
ity. 


The New Amsterdam Book Company has 
just introduced a new series of fiction, 
called The Red Letter Novels. The volumes 
are illustrated by well-known artists, are 
attractively bound in dark red paper, and 
are printed in two colors. The volumes now 
ready include ‘‘A Dash for a Throne”’ and 
“ By Right of Sword,” by A. W. March- 
mont: ‘“ The Copsford Mystery,” by W. 
Clark Russell; “The Devil Tree of El 
Dorado,"" by Frank Aubrey; “ Basile the 
Jester,” by J. E. Muddock; ‘* The Eleventh 
Commandant,” by Halliwell Sutcliffe; “ An 
Ocean Free Lance,’’ by W. Clark Russell; 
““A Minion of the Moon,” by T. W. Speight; 
“Forge and Furnace,’ by Florence War- 
den; ‘‘ Margaret Carmichael,’ by Charles 
Gibbon; “A Sailor's Sweetheart,” by W. 
Clark Russell; “A Son of Ishmael,” by L. 
T. Meade, and “ Under Sealed Orders,” by 
Grant Alien. 


Paul Carus, editor of The Open Court, 1s 
a many-sided man, being physician, artist, 
musician, scientist in many directions, a 
linguist of varied extent, and in all these 
and some other directions is recognized as 
talented. As an author his work covers all 
these fields and he has been a German sol- 
dier also, 


Lady Isabel Burton, the talented and de- 
voted widow of the famous traveler and 
author, has a book in the press of Messrs. 
Hutchinson, London. It deals with the 
Oberammergau Passion Play, and is quite 
full in description and interesting com- 
mentary. Miss Marcia French has also 
translated the complete text. Messrs. Ke- 
gan Paul will publish two editions: the 
larger one will give a full account of the 
several performances. 


Mrs. John Drew's autobiographical 
sketch, written mainly for her own home 
circle, has gotten into the hands of the 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall of London, and is 
to be issued by them soon. The book cov- 
ers seventy years of dramatic activity, and 
is embellished with many portraits of stage 
notables. 


The author of “The Transvaal from 
Within" is a colonial by birth. The fath- 
er of J. Percy Fitzgerald was Judge of the 
Cape Supreme Court, while the son has 
been editor, lawyer, and banker. 


Gen. French, the cavalry leader in the 
British Army of South Africa, is the au- 
thor of the standard manual on “ Cavalry 
Drill."" It is more than a drill book, for it 
presents a full code for the mounted arm, 
and is a model of terse, excellent English. 


A recent work on Finland is timely. The 
author is the editor of The Belfast (Ireland) 
Northern Whig, Mr. Joseph Fisher. He 
was long a resident of New York, is a bar- 
rister by profession, as well as leader 
writer and sub-editor on The St. James's 
Gazette and Standard, 


Lieut. Col. Henderson of Lord Roberts's 
staff is the author of the recently published 
life of Gen. Stonewall Jackson which has 
been much admired for its value as bio- 
graphy as well as a military study. Hfs 
first work, a “ Tactical Study of Freder- 
icksburg,’’ gave him a permanent reputa- 
tion as a military critic and strategist. He 
is in confidential relations with ‘‘ Bobs.” 


Miss Jekyll, author of “ Home and Gar- 
den,” is herself a ‘‘ Squire’ or landed pro- 
prietor, and as such a practical gardener, 
thoroughly trained, and so knowing well 
what she has charmingly written about. 
Her grandfather was a famous wit in 
George IV.’s time, and she is noted also 
for her bon mots, as well as for literary 
and social culture. 


Clement Scott, the English dramatic crit- 
ic, has two sons with the British Army in 
South Africa. The eldest, Philip, a Cap- 
tain in the Service Corps, was with the 








besieged 
while 
and 
Mrs 
the 


at Ladysmith The younger, 
playing in New York, volunteered 
left to join Methuen's relief corps. 
Scott has two brothers serving at 
front as volunteers. 

Arnold's editorial pen has lost 
picturesque vigor the 
war-time leaders in The London Telegraph 
Show from day to day. There is no mis- 
taking the authorship. The poet has now 
been confined by. paralysis to his resi- 
dence in Notting Hill for over two years. 
His de rttendant is the brilliant Jap- 
anese lady married soon after his last 
visit to the States, 


Woodgate, a minor 
English novelist, (as well as_ barrister,) 
writing under the pen name of ‘“ Wat 
Bradwood,”’ is the elder brother of Major 
Gen Woodgate, who was dangerously 
wounded at Kop. The brother has 
written, b his novels, a volume on 
“ Boating,”’ which is accepted as authority, 
and also a notable little book on a ‘* Mod- 
ern Lay Faith.” Cardinal Newman 
was an friend of Canon Wood- 
gate, the 


Sir Edwin 
non , its 


as 


voted 
he 
United 


Walter Bradford 


Spion 
sides 


man’s 
intimate 
father. 


Lady Gwendolen Cecil, the unmarried 
daughter who now presides over the Brit- 
ish Premier's household, is esteemed as 
one of the foremost of English mathema- 
ticians. A singularly gifted family are the 
Cecils The Marquis, himself, is a most 
accomplished electrician and chemist, and 
besides has worked for an income as sub- 
editor. Lord Cevil, one of his sons, is 
counted among the best-read political wri- 
ters und workers in the islands. And there 
are others, not forgetting the accomplished 
and literary nephew, Arthur Balfour. 


The death of Tennyson left a vacancy dn 
the laureateship which was unfilled 
for a period of three years. The biogra- 
pher of William Morris, J. W. Mackall, 
states that Mr. Gladstone caysed the ques- 
tion of acceptance to be privately sub- 
witted to the author of ‘* The Earthly Par- 
adise."’ Morris unhesitatingly replied, 
with thanks for the personal courtesy 
shown, “that his principles and tastes 
alike made it impossible for him to ac- 
cept... Mr. Gladstone made no further of- 
fer to any one 


poet 


else, 

A posthumous work by the late Mrs 
Lynn Linton is among the books of the sea- 
son It is a novel entitled “‘The Second 
Life of Theodora Desanges.” Ruskin's 
residence, Brantwood, in the Lake coun- 
try, was formerly the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Linton. They separated early and Mrs. 
Linton returned to London, her husband, 
the engraver, William J. Linton, remain- 
ing for several years at Brantwood. He 
published there a periodical, rather fa- 
mous in its day, ‘The English Republic,” 
which during its three years’ existence 
had some examples of Mr. Linton’s striking 
genius in vigorous portraits of Cromwell, 
Sydney, and others, whom he counted as 
republican worthies. There was a good 
deal of real literature in the publication, 
including a number of unsigned political 
epigrams which it had been stated were 
written by Walter Savage Landor. There 
is a set of these three volumes in the li- 
brary of Col. R. J. Hinton, Shore Road, 
Brooklyn, but unless Mr. Linton left one 
at his New Haven home, no other set is 
known in this country. 


troubles in China have 
created a rapidly increasing demand for 
“A Cycle of Cathay,’”’ by Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, and published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. The book is now selling in 
its fifth thousand. The author from his long 
residence in China, where he was Pres- 
ident of the Imperial Tungwen College, 
has been enabled to give an enlightened 
opinion upon many of those points about 
which many persons are just now eagerly 
inquiring. 


The present 


It is now positively affirmed that Harper 
& Brothers will present Stephen Crane’s 
“Whilomville Stories’ in book form, with 
illustrations by Peter Newell, on August 
1. There will also be published on the 
same date “From India to the Planet 
Mars,”’ by Prof. Flournoy of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva. 


James Lane Allen’s new novel, “ The 
Reign of Law, A Tale of the Kentucky 
Hempfieids,” is highly spoken of in Lon- 
don for its literary finish by the reviewers 
who have been favored with advance 
copies of the book. It is being issued 
there under the title of “The Increasing 
Purpose,” although it was the original 
intention of the publishers to call it “The 
Hemp-breaker.”” The origin of the ac- 
cepted title for English readers, as in- 
deed the key-note of the story, is given 
fn Tennyson’s well-known lines from 
“‘ Locksley Hall” : 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. 


The revised edition of Walter D. Wil- 
cox’s “Camping in the Canadian Rockies” 
which will shortly be issued by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, under the title of “The 
Rockies of Canada,” will contain more 
than forty photogravures and other il- 
lustrations from original photographs by 
the author. Mr. Wilcox, while on an ex- 
ploring expedition in 1896 discovered a 
pass leading from the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan to the headwaters of the 
Athabasca. The pass has been named 
after him by the English explorer, Dr. J. 
Norman Collie, and is so designated on 
the later maps. 


The addition of Burns, Scott, and Keats 
to the New Cabinet Edition of the poets of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co,., places for the 
first time in this country the text of the 
Centenary Burns before the reader in a 
small, tasteful and substantial volume. 
This text, edited by Henley and Henderson, 
it will be recalled, was first reproduced in 
the Cambridge Burns of the same house. 


Dante collectors may be interested to 
know that the Tessier copy of the rare Jesi 
Dante, sold recently at Munich, brought 
6,520 marks (about $1,630). It is reperted 
im Munich’ that it was purchased for an 
English or American library. Doubtless 
its whereabouts will shortly become knowa, 
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There are only five copies of this edition of 
the “Commedia’’ known to be in existence. 
number of Universal 
contains an article 
of Omar Khayyam,” 
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terpretation sixty stanzas. 


Book News for July has a frontispiece 
of Robert Neilson Stephens, author 
playwright, with a biographical sketch of 
his life. ‘Two interesting papers are “A 


Remarkable Woman" and “The Popularity 


of the American Novel.” The Great Writer 
Series is continued with an article on Mat- 
thew Prior, by Samuel Johnson, and there 
are a portrait and sketch by Amy E 
Blanchard, the well-known writer of girls’ 
books. 


Brentano's 


have just received the follow- 


ing French and German books: From Paris |} 


—*Le Fruit Defendu,"’ by Joseph Bouchard; 
“Le Courtisane de Memphis,"’ by Prosper 
Gastanier, very fully illustrated; ‘° La 
Femme Inconnue,"’ by Henry Kistemaeck- 
ers; “Artistes et Amateurs,’ by George La- 
fenestre, and ‘‘ Amuseuse,” by R. Maize- 
roy, illustrated; and from Berlin—" M. 
von Egidy, Sein Laben und Wirken,"’ by 
H. Driesmans; ‘‘Mssays Uebertragen von 
Francis Mayo,” by E. Key; “Um Liebe,”’ 
by O. von Leitgeb; “Der Staatsanwalt,” 
by Fr. Leoni, and “Kinder der Nacht,” by 
H. Schreiber. 


Frederic Rowland Marvin, whose ‘Last 
Words (Real and Traditional) of Distin- 
guished Men and Women” was extensively 
reviewed in THe Trmes SaTURDAY REVIEW 
of June 16, is also the author of “Christ 
Among the Cattle,” which muny eminent 
persons believe to be one of the most elo- 
quent appeals for treating dumb animals 
kindly ever made. 


The perennial “David Harum” is 
four hundred and sixtieth thousand, and 
the daily sale of the book continues, the 
orders coming mostly from the smaller 
towns in the South and West. 


in its 


OOn 


of 225 books selected by 
Board of the State Library as a guide to 
libraries and schools, the second entry of 
EK. S. Brooks, under ‘‘Juvenile Biography,” 
as reprinted in THe Times SaTuRDAY ReE- 
virw of June 30, should read ‘‘ The Life of 
Lafayette,’ published by Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company,” which exactly corresponds 
to the description of the book that follows. 


* Pioneering on the Congo,’ by the Rey. 
W. Holman Bentley, is being published this 
week by the Bieming H. Revell Company. 
Its appearance at this time is pertinent, 
for there is considerable trouble on the 
Congo Free State frontier. The work, 
which is written from the missionary point 
of view, contains a map and 206 illustra- 
tions. 


In the list the 


Dr. Elwood Worcester, rector of St. Ste- 
phen's Church, Philadelphia, is completing 
an important work for McClure, Phillips 
& Co., which will be published in the early 
Fall. It is to be entitled ** What We Know 
of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Thought,”’ and in it will be collected the 
results of the labors of the leading men 
ef science, linguists, and explorers bearing 
upon the subject. While the work is writ- 
ten in a broad spirit, with the intention of 
giving the layman the advantages of all 
the latest discoveries of scholarship, the 
treatmert will be thoroughly reverent. It 
will be illustrated, and an important feat- 
ure in this respect will be photographs of 
Babylonian monuments, showing the re- 
cent results of discoveries there. 


Guy Carleton Lee of the historical de- 
partment of Johns Hopkins University has 
written a volume on “ Historical Jurisprur 
dence,"’ which the Macmillan Company has 
in press. It is intended to serve as an in- 
troduction to the systematic study of the 
growth of law, the contributions of each 
race to the science of jurisprudence being 
traced from the earliest records that have 
come to light in the Valleys of the Eu- 
phrates, the Tigrig, and the Nile. 


“Peeps Into China” is a juvenile book 
which should interest young people at this 
time because of the tragedy in the Far 
East. It corresponds to Thomas Knox's 
well-known Boy Travelers Series and is 
profusely illustrated. Already it has passed 
its sixteenth thousand at Cassell & Co.'s. 


John Buchan of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, has completed a new novel entitled 
“The Half-Hearted,"" for Houghton, Mift- 
lin & Co. The tale is said to be told with 
much literary grace, and, as the title sug- 
gests, the character of the hero, although 
irresolute from overrefinement and indif- 
ferent—even to the loss of his sweetheart 
and a Parliamentary election—becomes 
true at last when he expires on the altar of 
the Indian civil service. 


The Popular Science Monthly, which was 
established in 1872 by the Appletons and is 
now published by McClure, Phillips & Co., 
under the editorship of Prof. James M. C. 
McKeen Cattell of Columbia University, 
has in its July number a paper by Simon 
Newcomb the astronomer, entitled ‘“‘ Chap- 
ters on the Stars."”" There is also an article 
by Dr. Haffkine, the discoverer of the pre- 
ventive against the plague, on “ Prevent- 
ive Inoculation,” and one on the recent 
solar eclipse by Sears P. Langley of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


“The West End,” by Percy White, re- 
cently published by Harper & Brothers, ts 
mentioned by the English Bookman as one 
of the twelve best-selling books of the past 
month in both England and Scotland, It is 
a satire on London society of the present 
day. Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘ The Love of Parson 
Lord, and Other Stories,” also appears on 
this list. 


Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing 
“Elementary Physical Geography,” by 
Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S.; “A Gen- 
eral History of Europe, 300-1900," by Oliv- 
er J. Thatcher, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, University of Chicago, and Ferdinand 
Schwill, instructor in history, University 
of Chicago; ‘The Poetical and Prose 
Works of Lord Byron,” by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge and R. E. Prothero; “ The Hud 
son's Bay Company,” by George Bryce, 
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The Trust Problem. 


By Prof. Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Ph.D. 


A book dealing comprehensively with large corporations, setting forth the results 


of twelve years of painstaking personal investigation 


The plans of Gov. Roosevelt, 


Comptroller Bird S. Coler, William Wirt Howe, and Mr. W. J. Bryan, with regard to 
legislative control, are skilfully presented and discussed. A significant contribution to 
the literature of economics, but a book for the citizen as well. 


With 5 charts in colors. 
Third Edition. 
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M. A., LL. D.; “ Brassey’s Naval Annual, 
1900,"" edited by John Leyland; “* N. Bae- 
deker’s Handbook for Paris,” and Carlyle’s 
"The French Revolution.” 

“A White Woman in Central Africa,” by 
Miss Helen Caddick, which Cassell & Co. 
are publishing, is creating considerable 
comment in England, where the author's 
truthful descriptions and her humor are 
praised, According to Miss Caddick, the 
African savage and many things con 
cerning his country are not as they have 
heretofore been painted. She says: “* When 
they heard that I did not belong to any 
mission, but was only traveling for pleas- 
ure, they. seemed to look upon me as a ly- 
natic, and were thankful I was harmless.” 


“The Sign of the Cross" is about to ap- 
pear in London in a limited edition of 100,- 
000 copies, issued by John Macqueen. This. 
together with the  six-shilling volume, 
makes the tenth edition. In all there have 
been pubushed 65,000 in six-shilling form 
200,000 in the People’s sixpenny edi- 

The critics over there are reviving 
concerning Mr. Wilson 
to “Quo Vadis.” 


and 
tion. 
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Barrett’s obligations 


Collier's Weekly in the near future will | 


present a series of letters and pictures de- 
scriptive of the troubles in China. _In re- 
sponse to a cablegram the periodical s well- 
known correspondent, Mr. Frederick Palm- 
er, has left his post in the Philippines and 
hastened to China. He is accompanied by 
one of the most resourceful photographers 
of ‘the day, Mr. J. C. Hemment, who will 
supplement his work. 


Australian Literary Notes. 

Nearly every colonial author of a book 
of verse or sketches or fiction is or has 
been a journalist in the sense that he and 
she have written for journals. In fact, it 
is selections from articles contributed by 
them during their terms as journalists 
that. go to make up their books. Henry 
Lawson, poet and prose writer, and coach 
painter by trade, author of “ While the 
Billy Boils" (prose) and “In the Days 
When"the World Was Wide,” (verse,) has 
edited labor organs and described back 
countries for the weeklies. Lawson, by 
the way, has just left Sydney for London. 
“Banjo” Paterson, (‘The Man _ from 
Snowy River, and Other Poems,"’) versatile 
as Lawson, and a lawyer by profession, 
has written many articles for the weeklies. 
He is now gaining experience as a war cor- 
respondent in South Africa. Marcus 
Clarke, author of “ For the Term of His 
Natural Life,” wrote for the Melbourne 
papers. ‘“ Price Warning,” whose ‘ Tales 
of the Convict System” were first pub- 
lished serially, has done and still does 
“specials" for the Australian 
Strnest Favenc is a scribe who has to his 
credit two bulky tomes of the “ History of 
the Australian Exploration,’ as well as a 
book of tales of the Austral tropics, enti- 
tled “ The Last of Six." Arthur H. Adams, 
whose “ Maoriland and Other Verses" has 
just been published, was on the reportorial 
staff of The Evening Post, Wellington, 
New Zealand, and W. T. Goodge, the man- 
ufacturer of eccentric verse, a collection 
of which has just been published under the 
title of *‘ Hits, Skits, and Jingles,"’ is editor 
of The Leader, Orange, New South Wales. 
Arthur Adams, emulating Guy Boothby 
and Lawson, leaves for London shortly. 
Edward Dyson, whose story of ‘ The 
Golden Shanty’ and “ Rhymes from the 
Mines and Other Lines,” are known 
throughout Australasia, has for years been 
an almost regular contributor to The Syd- 
ney Bulletin, as also have been the poets 
Victor J. Daley, author of “ At Dawn and 
Dusk"; E. J. Brady, “The Ways of Many 
Waters,” and Roderic Quinn, “The Hid- 
den Tide.” Louis Becke, unique in tales 
of the South Seas, and now firmly estab- 
lished in London, for years existed in Syd- 
ney upon his contributions to weekly jour- 
nals, and Alex Montgomery, who has 
gleaned much unique “copy” from the 
regions of Borneo and thereabout, frater- 
nized with Becke, Lawson, Daley, Brady, 
and others in the Bohemia of Sydney. 
Montgomery has recently been acting as 


press, 
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one of The Bulletin's sub-editors. These 
men have been very successful in the sales 
of their books, considering that Austral- 
asia is practically their only field. The 
books hav« retailed at $1.25 each, and 
up to date run over 
its sixteenth thousand, while Lawson's 
tales have gone their ninth, and the 
verses over their eighth, the ‘* Banjo” be- 
ing the first in the market published, 
‘Book of Verses.” 
Then are the 
have book 


years 


been 


Paterson's book had 
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reached fame, whose 


have been for 
in the Australian 
Ethel Turner (now Mrs 
“Seven Little Australian” 
Loulse Mack (Mrs. J. P 
her Australian schoolgirl stories, ‘‘ Teens 
and ‘Girls Together," and shortly to be 
published, ‘‘ Book Verses."’ 

Of the other Australians who have taken 
their manuscripts and their abilities to 
London, one easily remembers Hadden 
Chambers, playwiight and novelist, who is 
a Victorian Guy Boothby was a clerk 
in the civil service of South Australia 
when he met Rudyard Kipling in Ade- 
laide, and was advised by the Anglo-Indian 
to take himself to the banks of the 
Thames. Farjeon, the Jewish novelist. was 
on the staff of The Otago Daily Times 
(Dunedin, New Zealand,) when Charles 
Dickens, in a letter, advised the author 
of “ Blades o' Grass" to ‘Come home.” 
Julius Vogel, (late Sir Julius,) author of 
* Anno Domini 2000,"" was then editor of 
The Otago Daily Times, and he afterward 
became Premier of New Zealand, then 


Agent General in London, where he died 
in retirement recently 


press. 
Curlewis) 
series, 
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Evolution a Guide to Conduct.* 


Dr. Mackintosh's “ From Comte to Kidd,” 
a survey of the appeal of biology or evolu- 
tion as a guide to human conduct, is an 
interesting and virile study of the present 
stage of sociological thought. In looking 
over the rise and progress of scientific 
thought along these lines the author 
queries whither they all tend. His examina- 
tion of the various theortes of many writ- 
ers is to see how far they may agree with 
each other. And in thts he is forced to 
Benjamin Kidd's own conclusion, that so- 
ciologists are hopelessly divided in their 
attempts to furnish practical guidance. 

The science was to have been tounffea by 
Auguste Comte more than fifty years ago. 
So great a sociologist as Mr. Kidd is of 
the gpinion that it still needs founding by 
a new recurrence to biology. It is plain, 
then, that scientific fact has not yet taken 
the place of religion or ethics as the prom- 
ised savior of society. Neither the war- 
ring theologians nor metaphysicians could 
have been more stupidly or hopelessly at 
variance with themselves than the apostles 
of fact have been and still are. 

In his survey Mackintosh finds that au- 
thors not only contradict each other, but 
often each himself. 
instead of teaching authoritatively, it must 
be allowed, simply speaks in parables to 
the moral judgment very largely. At the 
touchstone of moral consciousness much of 
its dicta must be disallowed. 

Our author shows the relations of 
win to social evolution, and through 
ley, Stephens, Drummond, Weismann, 
his doctrine of panmixia, comes to Benja- 
min Kidd. long chapter to 
the different theories of natural selection, 
He says: “ It does not appear that natural 
selection much for or 
much even for advance of any kind, in any 
definite direction, within human af- 
fairs, when viewed biologically.” 

In the evolution of species we may mark 
progress When we turn t& the human 
evolution it is true that we 
changes But here we have the 
tion of reason. At first doubtless tn 
isolation of tribes and families we 
strong tendencies to differentiation. But 
reason led more and more to unity and 
checked differentiation. Similarity of cult- 
ure and custom points to some far-off unity 
of the whole race, When we ask, does 
human evolution mean progress, many 


straws upon the tide of affairs lead us to 
answer in the affirmative. 
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*FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD. The 
Appeal to Biology of Evolution for Humag 
Guidance. By Robert Mackintosh. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 





GHOSTS. 


Camille Flammarion’s Volume 


“The Unknown.”* 


In these skeptical days it requires a name 
with at least as much weight in the scien- 
tific world as that of M. Camille Flamma- 
rion to launch successfully on the sea of 
popular acceptance, not to say favor, a se- 
rious treatise upon the subject of ghosts. 
On the other hand, not a little courage of 
the moral kind must be in the makeup of 
the scientist who, in the face of modern 
practicality, dares to discuss a# gravely as 
if matters of acknowledged fact super- 
natura! communications of all kinds. 

Yet M. Flammarion, a very serious and a 
somewhat scientific writer, has just vent- 
ured to publish a good-sized book on what 
he calls ‘“ L’'Inconnu.” In it he aims, he 
gays, ‘‘to analyze scientifically subjects 
commonly held to have no connection with 
science, to demonstrate that such facts ex- 
ist, and to establish that they are produced 
by forces still unknown to us, which be- 
long to an invisible and natural world, dif- 
ferent from the one we know through our 
own senses.” 

The material for such a book he has long 
been collecting—ever since 1861, when he 
became a pupil at the Paris Observatory— 
but he has delayed its publication in the 
hope that time would ripen the way for its 
acceptance. Even now he doubts if the fit- 
ting occasion has really come to give the 
results of his long investigation to the 
world, yet he has risked doing so. 

The first thing that M. Flammarion’s 
readers will be convinced of is that the au- 
thor himself is as firm a believer in the 
existence of a psychical science as of a 
physiological or biological or astronomical 
science, and that he believes we have only 
to pursue that science to find out about the 
existence of the soul and the soul's future. 
“The religion of the future,”’ he says, “ will 
be scientific, will be founded on a knowl- 
edge of psychical facts, and will have one 
advantage over all that have gone before 
it—unity.”” There will be no need for differ- 
ent religious sects, he adds, when religion 
is founded on the general scientific solution 
of psychical problems. 

However, M. Flammarion does not deal at 
all with theories in this book, but with ob- 
servations, examples, verifications, and tes- 
timony. He is collecting the proofs which 
he thinks will lead to certainty, and he does 
not believe in rejecting phenomena simply 
“We seek to 
arrive 


because they are inexplicable. 
know,” he , ‘* whether we can 
at the affirmation that the mysterious phe- 
nomena which seem to have been known in 
the world from its very highest antiquity 
really exist, and our sole object is to dis- 
cover the truth.” 

M. Flammarion treats his subject me- 
thodically, and in the course of 488 pages 
discourses at length upon ‘“Telepathic Com- 
munieations Made by the Dying and Appa- 
ritions,"’ ‘‘ The Psychic Action of One Mind 
upon Another,” ‘‘The Transmission of 
Thought,” ‘* Mental Suggestions,”’ ‘*‘ Com- 
munications from a Distance between Hu- 
man Beings,’’ ‘‘ Dreams,” ‘“ Telepathy in 
Dreams,” ‘‘ Premonitory Dreams,’ and 
“ Divination of the Future.” It will be seen 
that he has examined nearly every phase 
of so-called supernatural occurrences, and 
to this he has invited correspondence 
with all who have had such 
Thousands of letters have been received by 
him, and those included in this book are 
such as seemed to the author to be perti- 
nent to the end in view and to bear the 
marks of authenticity. 

In the chapter of ‘‘ Telepathic Communit- 
cations from the Dying’’ M. Flammarion 
gives instances which he regards as bear- 
ing all the marks of credibility, fifteen of 
them having been related to him by per- 
sonal acquaintances. He does not deem it 
that all of these together 
with 4s many others that he does not in- 
clude in this record, are inventions or hal- 
lucinations, nor can he believe that the 
universal idea which associates such mani- 
festations with the dead is without some 
foundation in fact. He quotes the great 
philosopher Kant as saying in regard to 
ghost stories, ‘‘I permit myself to hold in 
doubt each in particular, and yet to believe 
in them when all taken together.’’ This M. 
Flammarion regards as the proper attitude 
for the thinking man, “ acceptation of the 
facts themselves when taken together, 
without affirming the complete exactness 
of all their details,”’ 
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chemical or me- 
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ideas and thoughts, mani- 
tests itself without the co-operation of our 
senses, soul to soul, mind to mind.” “ The 
action of one mind on another at a 
tance,”’ he c@éntinues, ‘is not more extraor- 
dinary than the action of the magnet on 
the iron, the influence of the moon on the 
sea, the transportation of the human voice 
by electricity, the resolution of the chem- 
fcal constituents of a star by the analysis 
of its light, or, indeed, all the wonders of 
contemporary science.” 

Sleep being not an exceptional condition 
in our lives, but a normal function in our 


organic life, all the psychic phenomena dis- 
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cussed, says the author, may occur in the 
sleeping as well as in the waking state. He 
gives many instances reported to him of 
manifestations of the dying experienced 
during sleep and many cases of telepathic 
dreams. Last of all, M. Flammarion gives 
what he considers indisputable proof that 
persons have had dreams» that foretold 
with accuracy’ future events. Two such 
dreams which he relates were experienced 
by his mother and all are strange enough 
to impress the imagination. The subject of 
waking presentiments is left for further in- 
vestigation as well as the great problem of 
communication with the dead, but the tele- 
pathic manifestations of the dying, the 
transmission of thought, the psychic ac- 
tion of one human being on another at a 
distance, without the medium of the senses, 
sight at a distance, and the prevision of 
the future in dreams and somnambulism, 
are, for the author of this volume, certain 
facts. 

Whether each reader will be as certain of 
them when he reaches the end of this big 
dose of mystery will depend entirely upon 
the view he takes of M. Flammarion’s 
method of proof. M. Flammarion believes 
that the men and women who wrote the let- 
ters he prints saw or heard or felt the 
things they say they saw or heard or felt. 
The question is, do we agree with him? 
Having thus gained what to him is proof 
that there is an invisible world, M. Flam- 
marion will proceed in a future book to 
investigate that world. 


A Congress of Librarians. 


As has already been briefly announced 
in these columns, a Congress International 
des Bibliothécaires is to be held in Paris 
on Aug. 20 to 23, under the Presidency of 
M. Leopold Delisle, the Administrator 
Général of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
Vice Presidents will be M. Emile Picot, the 
well-known linguist, and M. Deniker, the 
Librarian of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The committees are formed of all the 
leading librarians in Paris. A provisional 
programme has been issued.- The place of 
meeting is at the Sorbonne. Discussions on 
topics are to be governed by a time limit, 
which is fourteen minutes, and no one is 
to speak twice at the same séance. The 
official language of the congress will be 
French, but papers In Latin are admis- 
sible, or they may be written {in German, 
English, Spanish, or Italian, but they 
must be accompanied by a résumé in 
French. In the programme there are four 
divisions. The first deals with subjects 
comprised within the limits of history, 
legislation, and organization of public 
libraries, international exchanges, and the 
personnel of libraries, and the qualifica- 
tions of assistants. The second division 
has to do with the construction of build- 
ings, the furniture, and the precautions to 
be taken against fire. That bone of con- 
tention, the best method of making a cata- 
logue, will form the third subject. But in 
connection with this catalogue business, 
the subject of the preservation of books 
will be presented. The French have adapt- 
ed a singularly fitting term for this. They 
call it the ‘“‘hygiéne” of books. Now it 
is perfectly true that the lover of books 
sees his cherished volumes perishing be- 
fore his eyes, affected, as it were, by some 
mortal malady. The discussion on this 
particular topic will be of the greatest 
interest. It will have to do with the 
preservation of palimpsests, papyri, manu- 
scripts, illuminated or otherwise, maps, 
prints, &c. One curious but important 
topic to be presented to the congress will 
be in regard to the dangers of infection 
brought about by the transmission of 
books distributed by public libraries. For 
further information address the Secretary 
of the congress, M. Henry Martin, of the 
Bibliothégue de l'Arsenal, Rue de Sully, 
Paris, 


Edward III.* 


Dr. MacKinnon, tn his preface, says that 
the history of Edward III. required to 
be written. We are afraid that even now 
that remark, to some extent, holds good. 
It is true that he has produced an excel- 
lent book, an independent contribution to 
the history of the time, showing a com- 
plete mastery of contemporary annals ana 
documents, including those recently pub- 
lished by the Record Commission and the 
new editions of Froissart. 

His style is clear and forcible, yet though 
desires now the elaborate dignity 
Gibbon, a little more of the dignity 
of history would be desirable, for the au- 
thor occasionally verges on the free and 
easy manner of the up-to-date newspaper 
correspondent. For instance, (and there 
are many others,) speaking of the battle 
of Crecy, he Says, “‘With this superlative 
achievement in the butcher business the 
bloodthirsty reader ought to be content,” 
while a constant mixture of the past and 
tense is certainly not to be ad- 


no 
of 


one 


present 
mired. 

The King and Captains of the fourteenth 
century no doubt thought that the martial 
exploits in which they were engaged far 
exceeded in importance any other contem- 
porary event, and that their battles and 
sieges were more pregnant with results 
to the world than the clamor of laborers 
after the Black Death for higher wages, 
or than the preachings of Wycliffe. 

And in some degree Dr. MacKinnon seems 
infected with their spirit. He devotes too 
much attention to marches and counter- 
marches and the many intricacies of the 
diplomacy of the day which was abso- 
lutely barren of any lasting effect, and too 
little to the great social, religious, liter- 
ary, commercial, and constitutional move- 
ments which really give the epoch its main 
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historical interest. We should like to 
hear more of Wycliffe and the Lollards, 
of Chaucer and Grover, of the mercantile 
enterprise for which the region was distin- 
guished, of the rise of the great middle 
class, still the backbone of England, and 
the new social and political relations which 
have largely contributed to the formation 
of modern Europe. 

Now that the bubonic plague is raging in 
parts of India it may be interesting to re- 
call some of the details of the Black Death 
of 1348, a very similar scourge which comes 
from the nursery of plagues, the East. It 
started in China and pursued its deadly 
way along the great.trade routes through 
Asia Minor into Eurepe. In Cyprus hardly 
a soul escaped; in some places only one 
out of twenty survived. Venice lost 100,000 
victims, Norwich 57,000, Paris 50,000, Lon- 
don 100,000, The administration of justice 
ceased for want of Judges to hear causes, 
in many churches divine service was sus- 
pended, the priests having died or fled. 
Many hamlets in England were completely 
depopulated and remained so for years. It 
is not far from the truth to .say that one- 
half the population of England perished. 

Dr. MacKinnon does not do justice to the 
importance of the results of this terrible 
visitation. According to some writers the 
Black Death is the most important econ- 
omic event in modern history. It caused a 
great rise of wages among the laboring 
classes, substituted tenant farming for 
landlord occupation, and, above all, led to 
the eventual emancipation of the English 
peasantry; but of this our author hardly 
says a word. 

We have an excellent portrait of Edward 
Ill., brave, fond of pomp and show, licen- 
tious, cruel, and revengeful, intensely act- 
ive and strong willed, with an intimate 
knowledge of the art of conciliating and 
leading his people, especially when he 
wanted money; but not a man that can 
claim commendation from the wise and 
thoughtful, 





The Annual Cyclopedia.* 


Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1899 
contains full-page portraits of Gen. Henry 
Ware Lawton, Paul Kriiger, and Emile 
Loubet; maps of China and South Africa, 
and a chart showing land acquired bythe 
United States since 1785; full-page pictures 
of the city mansions of Mrs. William Astor 
and John Jacob astor, Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, Isaac V. Brokaw, and @ornelius Van- 
derbilt, and one of the Dewey Arch. There 
are thirty-one portraits set in the text 
and twenty-six pictures of places from tue 
immigrant station on Ellis Island to the 
erypt in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon at 
Carthage. 

The year 1899 was one of many great 
events, Much space is given in this volume 
to the proceedings of the 
Conference at The Hague and 
ning of the bloody war in South 
A voluminous article is that by Thomas 
Campbell-Copeland on ‘ Charities of the 
United States,” in which the subject is 
taken up by States alphabetically. In 
“Gifts and Bequests,” by George F. Hagar, 
the reader of this valuable book of refer- 
ence may learn how $66,000,000 was given 
in this country in 1899 for education, caar- 
ity, and religion, not counting gifts smaller 
than $5,000. There is a record of the Na- 
tional Export Exposition in Philadelphia, 
while the progress made during the year in 
the sciences is treated of in a number of 
admirably lucid articles by specialists of 
renown. Prof. Lewis Swift, for instance, 
tells what was done in astronomy; what 
was learned that was not known before 
about the sun's spectrum, the relation of 
the sun's spots to the aurora and magnetie 
intensity; the latest news about Mars, Sat- 
urn’s ninth satellite, comets, and variable 
and double stars. Prof. Swift pauses in his 
purely astronomical remarks to reaffirm 
the important fact that this year, A. D. 
1900, is tne last of the nineteenth and not 
the first of the twentieth century, “as 
many suppose.” 

Dr. W. J. Youmans writes of chemistry, 
metallurgy, and physiology. Under the last 
named heading he tells of the conflicting 
views which still prevail of cell protoplasm 
and of recent experiments with oxygen, 
showing that while at the tension of the 
air oxygen stimulates the lung cells to ac- 
tive absorption, yet at a higher tension it 
acts as an irritant and produces inflam- 
mation. He also tells of recent investiga- 
tions of phenomena of the circulation and 
digestion, the nervous and glandular sys- 
tems. Prof. A. E. Bostwick of the Brooklyn 
Library writes of physics, and Prof. Mar- 
cus Benjamin contributes various articles 
on scientific subjects. Mrs. Fredericka Gil- 
christ writes of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Dr. A. S. Isaacs of the Jews, and 

J. O’Brien of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Each State of the Union has its 
special article, 

The exhaustive financial review of the 
year is contributed by James P. Carey. 
The Rev. W. E. Griffis writes of Japan and 
Korea, and Prof. J. Castell Hopkins of 
Canada and the other British possessions 
in North America. John Dennison Champ- 
lin contributes a review of the fine arts of 
the year and Mrs. Bessie A. Croffut writes 
of American and British literature, Copious 
obituary notices are given of all the prom- 
inent men and women who died in the year. 


Universal Peace 
the begin- 
Africa. 


Mr. Maclay on Secretary Long. 


In the third volume of his “ History of 
the United States Navy,” soon to be pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., Edgar Stan- 
ton Maclay gives a striking comparison 
between the management of our maritime 
forces in the Hispano-American war and 
that in other conflicts the United States 
has been engaged in. Mr. Maclay says: 
“During the war for independence our 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A Word About a Successful Nove 
or Two and the Three Best 
Books on China. 


Here is another instance which 
illustrates the difficulty which the 
publisher meets with in endeavor- 
ing to estimate the probable de- 
mand for a book. 

A few days ago a new novel 
appeared, by Beatrice Whitby, 
the author of “ The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick.” 
titled 


It is en- 


Bequeathed. 
The “reader’s” opinions on 
this book were favorable, but they 
did not prophesy an extraordin- 
ary sale. The first edition was 
accordingly not 
large one. 
Apparently the public made a 
sudden demand for the book, for 
the first edition was exhausted on 
the day of publication. 


an extremely 


The sec- 
ond edition is now ready. 


= > _ ¥ « s * 

The trouble in China grows 
daily more serious, and the time- 
liness of books on China becomes 
more and more apparent. 

The three best books on this 
country are 


The Break Up of China, 


By Lord Charles Beresford. 


China in Transformation, 
By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 


Overland to China, 
By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 


The maps and illustrations in 
these books make them particu- 


larly valuable at this time. 
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A 


popular novel, 


The Conspirators, 

Ww. It 
has just gone into its seventh edi- 
tion, and, with the exception of 


word concerning another 


by Robert Chambers. 


“Red Pottage,” is proving the 
best seller on our Spring fiction 
list. 


China in Trans‘ore 
mation. $3.00, 


Overland to China, 
$3 00. 


$1.50. 


Bequeathed, 
$1.50. 


The Break Up of 
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sea power was managed with hesitancy. 

In our second war with Great Britain our 
navy management was marked with a de- 
gree of timidity amounting to absolute 
cowardice. At first our commanders were 
forbidden to sail, the Secretary of the 
Navy regarding that step as being too 
hazardous, and decided to reserve our frig- 
ates for harbor defense. Capt. David Por- 
ter undertook his memorable cruise in the 
Pacific without the consent of the depart- 
ment. It was in direct disobedience of 
orders that Capt. Hull sailed from Boston, 
August, 1812, and began that series of 
brilliant victories which raised American 
maritime prowess in the estimation of all 
nations. Had Hull been defeated in his 
action with the Guerriére he would have 
been shot for sailing without orders. It 
was not until several of our highest naval 
officers personally waited on the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that he finally consented 
to our war craft venturing freely on the 
high seas. 

In the light of these facts the Amert- 
can people may well congratulate them- 
selves on having had at the head of the 
Navy Department a man who knew how 
to handle and appreciate sea power. Sec- 
retary John Davis Long, with his able 
corps of assistants, not only rapidly con- 
centrated every available warship at a 
few strategic points, but he created an 
auxillary maritime force which, for effi- 
ciency in actual service, has not been 
equaled. The mobilization of United States 
sea power, just before the declaration of 
war against Spain, unquestionably was 
the most brilliant and successful naval 
manoeuvre under war conditions the world 
has ever seen. 





